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DISCOURSES CONCERNING THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


BY SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Vv. 
SPIRITUAL NEEDS AND CERTAINTIES. 


FREE INQUIRY into the Foundations of Religious Belief 
A has led us to the Organic Aspirations and Needs of the Soul 

as the one ultimate basis of Authority. These Vatural Neces- 
sities yield the axioms and postulates of Religious Philosophy. They 
form the substance of Religious Faith. They, and they only, are 
God’s Guiding Word and Hand. 

It is matter of experience that our best beliefs and profoundest 
convictions come to us as certainties which we cannot do without. 
Our needs are our oracles. We cannot help trusting the divination 
of our worthiest desires, the insight of our deepest wants. For we 
live by faith in the benignity of the laws and tendencies of our nature. 
Herein is properly the guarantee of @// religious trust, even of that 
which imagines itself the child of ‘supernatural’ evidences. The faith 
which underlies it and gives it all it has of genuine assurance, is in 
fact no other than this:—- We must believe that in testifying of its 
own real needs, the soul affirms the reality of whatsoever answers to 
those needs ; because it must de that we are fashioned wisely and 
kindly, rather than anomalously and maliciously. ‘ Evangelical’ creeds 
do not supplement this natural authority, but fall wthin its jurisdic- 
tion as the less within the greater; and can offer no valid evidence 
even for what truth there is in them, which does not depend upon the 
devout assumption, that our nattfre cannot deceive us— that the 
indispensable is the real: in*other words, upon the Benignity of the 
Moral and Spiritual Order. The folly of Supernaturalism is that it 
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claims to be the Jestower or sole demonstrator of this very truth, which 
every one of its arguments must assume as known already. Supetnat- 
uralism is but the sign that men do not yet perceive the scope and 
sense of Nature : that having eyes they see not, and having ears hear 
not therewith. As surely as a belief is fitted to meet the Jositive, or- 
ganic demands of the soul, so surely does there of right belong to it the 
certainty that it is true; that it is in accordance with the Facts of the 
Spiritual Universe. This relation is vital, essential : to doubt it is to 
leave no basis for faith in any process of thought whatever. And it 
implies direct sight. It implies that our maturity recognizes the truths 
for which we are made. There 7s a “witness of the Spirit with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God, and if children, then heirs.” 
There is a Natural Science of Belief. And in place of all ‘ supernat- 
ural’ evidences and authorities, we /ay absolute foundations in its Law 
of Spiritual Recognition. 


But “is not this a dangerous philosophy? There is scarcely a 
form of belief that cannot plead in its own defence a sense of need. 
How then can religious certitude come from such sense” ? — It is to 
be observed that this objection has at all events no validity on the 
lips of a supernaturalist : since there is nothing more uncertain than 
the historical evidence to which his own assurance appeals: and no 
form of belief, however absurd, which has not at some time or other 
pleaded miracies in its own defence. But I do not leave the criticism 
there. I reply that there is a clear distinction between the wants 
that spring from the real unimpeded growth of the spiritual capacities 
and so deserve to be implicitly trusted, and those which originate in 
a repressed and pérverted condition of these capacities and so are 
unworthy of such credence. If it be asked how one is to know what 
wants come from the higher and what from the lower condition, the 
answer is this. Not only do men know when they suppress the testi- 
mony of their nature in matters of belief, but they are even wont to 
stand upon the doing of this as the essential thing in religion. After 
such procedure it is simply preposterous to pretend that the dogmas 
at which they arrive represent organic meeds of the spiritual nature. 
When on the other hand its ¢rue voice is heard it will be recognized. 
There will be found, not a difficulty of certifying its authority, but an 
impossibility of evading it. 

The distinction just taken is my answer to another objection that 
will not fail to be brought against this Philosophy of Faith. It will 
be said that our Naturalism has overreached itself, and is condemned 
out of its own lips. Nothing, we shall be told, is plainer than the 
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testimony of history, that the demand for a ‘ Supernatural Revelation’ 
isjust one of those very confessions of organic need, which upon our 
theory deserve implicit credence as the voice of the Spiritual Constitu- 
tion. Yes, I reply, one thing is plainer. That demand is itself the 
consequence of suppressing the exercise of Reason, and reducing Faith 
to the condition of a bond slave of physical prodigies. It confessedly 
or practically starts from the assumption that our nature is unworthy 
of credence and that its laws must be contravened and set aside. 
Under such circumstances the expression of organic needs becomes 
simply impossible. The demand for Miracle, universal in the lower 
stages of spiritual culture, is indeed the expression of a want : namely, 
the want of a deeper knowledge of the immutability, adequacy and 
benignity of Nature, spiritual and physical. When the husbandman 
tries to bring on rain by the power of prayer ; when the heart-broken 
mother beseeches God to interpose and save the young life which 
nothing 4u¢ miracle can save ; when, shrinking before an inevitable 
duty, you long for some supernatural power to change these stern re- 
lations of your sphere, and set you free ; when you yearn to be wise, 
or strong, or holy without paying the fair price and treading the ap- 
pointed way :—do these impracticable desires prove that miraculous 
interposition is an organic need of the soul? Is not the organic need 
here revealed a very different one? Is it not rather the need of learn- 
ing that to ask such interference with the natural order is to ask 
things at once impossible and needless, since every constant law of 
life or death is for our noblest service? 

Again, it will be asked : ‘Has not the human race everywhere felt 
its radical need of a Saviour? Why not trust this implicitly then, in 
its highest or Christian form, as the voice of our Spiritua} Nature?’ 
We might ask with equal consistency :— why not trust it in its other 
forms, such as Buddha, Krishna, Zoroaster, or the Delphic Apollo? 
The call was in each case for some particular Saviour : here isa series, 
part mythical, part historical : why should it not be indefinitely pro- 
longed, and the need satisfy itself with mew members of the series, 
now and hereafter, according as individuals shall arise who seem to 
meet its demands? There are many grounds on which we should 
refuse to recognize these earlier members of the hallowed Succession 
as adequate to satisfy an organic and constant need of the Soul. And 
the claim in behalf of the Christian form of belief in an official Sa- 
viour, that ## at least, meets sucii organic need of Human Nature, is 
at once set aside by the fact that it confessedly forecloses and sup- 
presses the voice of Human Nature. It proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that the soul is radically diseased and disabled, that the testi- 
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mony of its natural faculties is unworthy of confidence. How then 
can the natural demand for ‘ Christ as a Saviour,’ which it alleges, be 
trusted, even were it real, as expressing the organic needs of those 
faculties? The very structural powers to which appeal is and must 
be made here to sustain the charge against Naturalism, are in this, 
as in the previous instance, disfranchised and denied in the pre- 
mises ! m 

The ‘demand for a Saviour’ on which such stress is laid as a fact 
of universal experience, has in truth no such meaning as that which 
is claimed for it in the so-called ‘Christian Scheme.’ It is simply the 
demand for spiritual help. It is the confession that we must some. 
how find God present in our Human Life, uplifting, guiding, delivering 
us. his is the organic need it expresses. Official Saviours, dog- 
mas of Depravity, Damnation, and Atonement, supernatural claims 
and exclusive mediatorships, are but the play of the imagination, 
more or less rude and blind, on the surface of this nobler deep; 
purely incidental and transient ; varying with time, place, and spirit. 
ual condition ; illusions that serve the purposes of that immaturity 
which brought them forth, and"then depart : while the sacred organic 
need of Divine Help through the Human remains, and comes at last 
to pure satisfaction through the full freedom to speak and to be heard. 

It is an organic need for Man that he should believe in the Jncar- 
nation of God in Humanity ; and the larger the sense of those spiritual, 
moral and social relations through which he becomes the manifesta- 
tion of God, the more thorough will be the satisfaction of that de- 
mand. And this is the significance of all special forms of the belief, 
whether lower or higher ; alike of Hindu Avatar and Christian ‘ Word 
made Flesh.’ But it is zo¢ an organic need, to believe that any par- 
ticular Individual exclusively and adequately incarnates God, even 
though that Individual be Jesus of Nazareth. The aspiration was 
not made to provide an official function for this one Saint: he does 
but temporally serve the aspiration. 

So again: it is an organic need, that men should recognize their 
special weaknesses, faults and vices ; the’ more definitely, the better. 
But it is ot an organic need that men should believe in that mon- 
strous fiction of an undefined natural corruption denominated Sm, 
which holds the roots of the Popular Theology, and sends barbarism 
through every branch of it. Dogmas which start from the disparage- 
ment and even repudiation of Human Nature, from the suppression 
of Reason and all natural Justice and Love, cannot be allowed to 


claim the authority of that very spiritual organization which they con- 
temn. 
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In every genuine belief indeed, there may be detected the effort, 
however blind and self-retarding, to meet some real spiritual want : 
feeling after God, if haply it may find Him. But groping must not 
be mistaken for clear sight : nor the substantial meaning of the soul’s 
demand measured and interpreted by every special scheme which 
claims to supply it. Only through freedom and growth can it get 
true expression, and find the divine response that awaits it. 

This is of then a ‘self-destructive philosophy.’ Its claim that or- 
ganic needs point to natural satisfactions, and guarantee these through 
spiritual recognition, does nof concede validity to the current theo- 
logical schemes, as representing such needs. It will not do for the Pes- 
simism which maligns Human Nature, or the Supernaturalism which 
slights and supplants its authority, to pretend to speak in its name. 
This pretense indeed is sufficiently refuted by the fact, that while 
claiming to represent organic needs, these schemes proceed to appeal 
to quite another kind of evidence than the perfect assurance which 
properly dedongs to what is organic. For the réason can only be, that 
they do not know what natural assurance is. How should they ap- 
preciate nature? Their effort is to de-preciate it. They are ignorant 
of its guarantees, because they do not fulfil the conditions under 
which these are revealed. It is only when we have learned to con- 
fide in the spiritual Constitution as thoroughly in accord with the Di- 
vine Order, as essentially sound, and as perfectly adequate to bear 
witness of its own needs, that the testimony to these needs becomes 
really clear and unmistakable, the source of an absolute certainty. 
To a greater or less extent we all take this benignity and adequacy 
for granted. Wedo so when we act in accordance with the pro- 
cesses of our thought. We do so when we trust in the uniformity of 
natural laws, in the most familiar affairs of life. We rest in our Na- 
ture, as our home, unsuspicious of deception, assured that its means 
are adapted to its ends, its faculties to their objects. God has so 
constituted us that we cannot help doing so. It is only in the noblest 
of our faculties, in the loftiest of our aspirations, that we are apt to put 
no faith. It is only the testimony of our nature as to its own origin 
and destiny, that civilized men feel at liberty to repudiate. Their 
Theology alone is a war on common sense, and their religion only is 
faith in the incredible and absurd. But to one who respects every 
faculty, and uses all possible light as divinely sanctioned, the benig- 
nity of the Spiritual Nature is a perpetual certainty, and most pro- 
foundly so in its teachings concerning matters of highest moment. 
All nobler longings are expressions of this: all natural vicissitudes, 
all overrulings and retributions proclaim é alone, and so are good. 
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If death proves to be a law of our Nature, then it means us well. If 
suffering for righteousness’ sake is a condition of moral fidelity, then 
it is good for us that it should be so. Is slow and patient movement 
the law of growth, then that is the best possible way. Is the inevita- 
bleness of penalty for selfishness and sensuality a law of our nature, 
then it should not be called vengeance, but warning, safeguard, heal- 
ing. And if the body perish under its stings, then if that too be ac- 
cording to natural law, that also means good, and points to moral 
restoration in another life. And this we affirm to be the testimony 
of the Spiritual Constitution to its own genuine needs, in distinction 
from that spurious testimony to artificial ones, which is based on the 
suppression of natural love and trust toward it, and natural power of 
growth within it. These reconciling and inspiring truths bear ample 
witness of themselves to those who follow the leadings of their souls 
faithfully enough to learn their infinite need of them. No miraculous 
revelation teaches or authenticates them. A resurrection from the 
dead two thousand years ago, even supposing it historical fact, 
can have no bearing on their confirmation. The evidence is in the 
necessity of a reasonable creature to confide in the benignity of the 
laws under which his soul was made to live. But then he must first 
come to know what the terms of this statement mean. 

And so it is vain to object that there is so much skepticism concern- 
ing these Foundations of Belief: that there is so much difference as 
respects this testimony of the soul, between different persons, whereas 
by the theory there should be the same certainty for all. The theory, 
if you choose to call it a theory, demands nothing of the kind. 
It is not pretended that the testimony of the spiritual constitution 
must be equally clear and equally reliable in all men. It may be im- 
peded by false systems of theology, by the follies and superstitions of 
ages: by private ignorance, imbecility and vice: by the enslavement 
of mind, conscience, will. But what we affirm is this. Whatever 
that testimony may be, it is all we have to rest on: and wherever it is 
permitted to speak freely and clearly, it speaks with certainty, and can- 
not deceive. The fact that the credibility comes only with the higher 
moral and spiritual elevation of the individual is no argument against 
this basis of Religious Belief. The law is absolute, that the higher 
one’s spiritual attainment, the more clearly he shall see spiritual 
things. What is called ‘supernatural’ evidence is just as amenable 
to this law as the natural evidence we are advocating, and is con- 
demned before its tests. Spiritual Intuition is as certain as anything 
can be. But the certainty cannot be given outright. It is, I repeat, 
the condition of all true and permanent possession that we pay the 
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price therefor. Spiritual certainty is the most valuable of all posses- 
sions, and has its special conditions. How should we expect to hear 
the true voice of the soul, but by the faithful study and culture of its 
powers? i 

When it is persistently asked what roof there is that the Founda- 
tions of Religious Belief we would lay down secure certitude, it is nec- 
essary to call attention to certain laws applicable to all kinds of tes- 
timony whatever. 

The weight of a piece of evidence is always according to the pre- 
paration of the mind to receive it. Luther thought it sufficient to 
reply to the argument of Copernicus in behalf of terrestrial motion, 
that “the fool wishes to change the whole art of Astronomy : but as 
Holy Scriptures say, Joshua commanded the sun, not the earth to 
stand still.” Not being a mathematician, what should 4e make of - 
the diagrams and the calculations? He was a theological man-at- 
arms, and saw the heavens by the light, or darkness, of the Book of 
Joshua. But if scientific evidence cannot be appreciated without 
due preparation, neither can sfiritua/ evidence. Self-knowledge and 
growth in the inward life are surely necessary to enable one to judge 
the value of the one kind of testimony, just as acquaintance with the 
law of physical nature is necessary to his appreciation of the other 
kind. It seems to be imagined that the experience of persons 
absorbed in occupations which ‘exclude all thought concerning their 
own moral and religious nature, or in the petty motives and methods 
by which all occasions are bent to personal aggrandizement, is compe- 
tent to prove that Spiritual Intuition is a fallacy, and that there is 
really no such thing as knowing by natural means what our moral 
and religious constitution dictates as its essential needs. Yet a man 
whose eyes had been bandaged for his whole life would apprehend 
no evidence that appealed to his sense of sight : and one whose ears 
had been closed as long as he could remember could not judge of 
the value of evidence which appealed to the sense of hearing. His 
natural senses may be without organic defect. But he cannot use 
them. And how should any one appreciate spiritual realities who 
has been always intent on such things as he can see, touch, and 
measure in material ways? “The chameleon darkens in the shadow 
of those who stand over it to ascertain its color.” So with the facts 
of human experience which such an one attempts to judge. What is 
born of the flesh is flesh: only the spirit can bear witness of the 
spirit. 

It is not through any lack of inherent probability that the founda- 
tions of belief here presented should fail i commending themselves 
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to any one. What, I have already asked, can be more reasonable 
than that the demands of our nature for rve/igious assurance, should 
speak as clearly and confidently as those lower desires which are 
concerned only with transient and bodily interests, and whose satis- 
faction has nevertheless been provided for in our bodily organiza- 
tion? Is it reasonable to believe that the good Fate which bound 
the globes to their orbits and set the world to music, has given over 
to mere blind groping the necessities of living souls: that he who 
made both eye and heart, has made the one to bear true witness 
and the other to deceive! That the whole spiritual nature calls for 
such assurances as for its air and food is overwhelming proof of their 
legitimacy. No other revelation half so conclusive is possible for 
man. But while we suppress our spiritual functions, how can our not 
hearing such call and not feeling such certainties, be the slightest evidence 
against their reality? How is it possible that they should approve 
themselves to such a condition? How should any evidence of eter- 
nal things approve itself thereto? What authority has 4e to affirm that 
certain becoming instincts, aspirations, needs, do not command -cred- 
ence, who has not respected them enough to lift an ear to listen to 
their voice? 

If then I have called those higher forms of certainty based on the 
testimony of the spiritual organization, instinctive, it is simply that I 
might express their originality, their freshness, their certitude. I 
mean something very different from an animal instinct, which is 
given at once and outright, and comes without thought and purpose. 
I have called them expressions of spiritual need. I mean something 
quite other than a bodily need, which is felt without endeavor. I 
call them intuitions. I wish to express thereby their directness and 
immediateness of vision, as facts of positive consciousness, not the 
result of logic or outward evidences. I do not mean that they are 
intuitive in the same sense with those intuitions of God, Duty, Im- 
mortality, which are common to all rational beings, and indicate no 
special moral or religious attainment. They are recognitions rather, 
and so may properly be termed intuitions of the second and higher 
form. The certainty which they bring can be felt only by those who 
have earned it by a more radical and perfect self-acquaintance. It 
is the crown of spiritual endeavor. Surely it is not for this reason 
the less likely to be well founded. What but this could be expected 
to bring out our indispensable needs, and to cause them to speak 
with authority? To whom should they serenely affirm themselves to 
be of God, and yield the assurance that comes of knowing that he is 
holding by God’s hand, but to him who has patiently and trustingly 
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. : 
sought to find them? It is when the whole being thirsts for some 
reconciling power within it, amidst doubts, difficulties, the sense of 
weakness, unfitness, or ill desert, that the evidence of such remedial 
inspiration becomes irresistible. The soul is like a region where no 
rain has fallen for many months, and the soil is parched and the trees 
withering, and the roots of herb and flower wasting in the ground. 
And when the rain comes down at last, does not the land drink it in 
with a living joy, do not the flowers know it as their deliverer, and 
lift their heads to welcome it, and the wildernesses blossom with their 
own native glories? As unquestioningly and gladly does that spiritual 
soil greet the faith that God is Love and that Man is His child. It 
asks not by what authority this quickening rain descends. What 
matters it who may be imagined to have first uttered that truth, or in 
what volume of religious literature it is best unfolded? It comes now 
out of the extremity of your needs, or the intensity of your aspiration : 
— their wnward and natural answer. What help could attestation of 
miracle or prophecy give it? Its evidence is in its inherent tender- 
ness, its perfect adaptation to a condition of the soul that must be 
met, and deserves to be met, if anything in human experience can so 
deserve. It was the greatness of Jesus that he so fully appreciated 
this kind of evidence. His recognition of its force was plainly the 
cause of that absolute confidence in his own beliefs, which has passed 
with his worshippers for the assertion of official claims ; the source of 
that inspiration which “spoke with authority and not as the scribes.” 
“Knock and it»shall be opened to you.” “If your son ask bread, 
will you give hima stone?” “Your Father knoweth that ye have 
need of these things before ye ask Him.” “ Fear not, little flock, it 
is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 

This was pure faith in the testimony of spiritual needs ; as natural 
as it was divine. It did not come in with Jesus. It belongs to the 
human soul. , 

You were once, you say, in utter moral perplexity ; bewildered con- 
cerning your duty. You knew not what course to take, nor how to 
assume the responsibilities of a choice of ways. Then came to you 
the tender words: “Consider the lilies and the fowls; they toil not, 
neither do they spin ; yet your Father careth for them: are ye not 
much better than they?” And these also : “It is vain for you to rise 
early and sit up late, and eat the bread of care. The same ye seek 
giveth He to His beloved in sleep.” They entered your distraught, 
disabled spirit unquestioned. It was as if an oracle had spoken, 
solving every doubt. You took the nearest path; you judged as 
wisely and faithfully as you could, and left the rest to God. And lo, 

2 
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as you lifted yourself to the work, the burden dropped, and you were 
free. So much did Christ and the Bible do for your poor human 
nature, you say. But.tell me, Aow came those words to have such 
power to convince and inspire you? Was it that they were uttered 
by this or that authoritative voice in ancient time? By no means, 
Their sense was already in you. \ That it should be divinely true was a 
necessity for you, exactly as it was for those who were bold to utter 
them so long ago. Those far off helpers have but given the last 
awakening touéh to a sleeper who could sleep no more, and whom 
every ray and every sound conspired to arouse. Some fit word or 
deed awoke “hem so; and you but repeat their experience. The 
sense, the evidence, the command is all in your inward condition, as it 
was in theirs ; and you make.response in a word or a deed as expres- 
sive and as suggestive to others as theirs to you. You have come, as 
they came, to that point in spiritual growth which only such beliefs 
can meet ; to that sphere in the Spiritual Universe where such beliefs 
are native, and inevitably rule all comers, mastering Jesus, and 
the Psalmist, as they master you, simply because those advancing 
souls had reached the heights, where they forever shine as the di- 
vinely appointed Light of Human Nature, and dawn on all who climb 
thereto. All who ever believed in this light did so because it dissi- 
pated their darkness, or because it made life clear, glad, divine. 

So of all the truths by which Piety is fed and Love matured. They 
come when you have prepared their way by placing your aim and 
resting your hope where only ¢Aey can answer the invincible needs 
and yearnings that must arise. To impregnable certainty there is no 
other way than this. Jesus knew no other path than the Soul’s path ; 
as old as truth, as new as this you tread to-day. It is plainer and 
more shining as we advance. It is only when reason, conscience, 
faith flow together, in free, harmonious use of our spiritual resources, 
that the true voice of Nature can be heard ; “ which he who heareth 
in the morning,” as the Eastern proverb says, “ may be content to die 
before night.” 


This, then, is the Corner Stone. The faith that is to see Truth 
face to face must be a /iving faith. Let none of us think there is any 
royal road to the recognition of spiritual needs and certainties, that 
will outflank the intervening hosts of spiritual duties. It is not ne- 
cessary that one should be very logical or very learned ; not necessary 
that he should know what are called the ‘ Evidences of Christianity.’ 
It is of smajl consequence here to have a creed by heart, or to ‘give 
himself to Christ,’ as the popular theology phrases it. But it és ne- 
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cessary that he should love rea/ity beyond all measure, and seek to 

do righteously ; that he should honor his own spiritual nature, and 
freely, honestly, patiently, joyfully unfold it. So long as one cares 
nothing about things invisible and eternal, sees not holiness in the 
very name of Nature, treats Absolute Right as a moral insanity, and 
judges spiritual realities by material motives and ignoble aims, let it 
not be imagined that his orthodoxy enables him in the least possible 
degree to discern what are, and what are not, evidences of the divine 
truth which he ignores. Let him not suppose that some shrewd de- 
duction from the data of his shallow experience, some sudden con- 
version by the patent church machinery which turns off so many 
revival-saints a year to offend all spiritual decency with their vain-glo- 
rious bluster and noisy coxcombry of self-righteousness, is to give him 
the capacity to decide that there is no certitude attainable through the 
natural testimony of the soul to its own needs. The flesh cannot judge 
the spirit. ‘The sophists expected to come at the wisdom of Socrates 
by the disputatious questioning to which they were accustomed to 
reduce all conversation. But that wisdom knew by experience the 
conditions of knowledge, and refused to attempt convincing any one 
of the Being of God who had ,not learned to respect his own con- 
science, and to seek the truth with all his heart. 

_If we would have positive assurance of Religious Truths, we must. 
feel the indispensable need of them as our proper and organic sphere.. 
It is a vain thing for the churches to lay down some royal road of im- 
plicit faith by which they are to be transported, ready made, into all 
minds alike. Books, teachers, evidences, are vain till we have been. 
compelled to a natural thirst for the natural springs of eternal life. 
Bible, creed, conversion through a supposed official mediator, are 
vain exotic substitutes for what nothing but an original discipline and 
experience can evoke. They can never be felt so intimately, never 
be so near nor so real as the lives and words of living persons ;. 
and in comparison with one’s own inmost spiritual experience, they 
are remote and shadowy indeed: for it is this.which gives.the Bible 
its power ; and the Life of Jesus must speak to a kindred. experience 
in us, or it is silent and dead forevermore. There is no certitude but. 
that which springs from an inward confirmation, from.a personal re- 
cognition of that which is eternally natural, and so, divine. It must 
shine out of the nearest circles of our life; out of, friendship, daily 
duty, the order and beauty of Nature, moral and physical ; the paths 
of Eternal Good through the Present Time, and its struggling gen- 
erations. 

Asone advances in the life one. ought to live — simple, brotherly,. 
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sincere, free, set to helpful uses, sweet with self-control and open to 
all good, childlike towards God and manly towards man,— the spirit 
ual senses will surely becomhe more and more open ; he will look di- 
rectly into the Heavens of Truth and the Earth of Uses ; and unques- 
tionable assurances of these things shall greet his soul. He shall 
know the God in whom his being stands secure and freely grows. 

When we put out our hands, we believe we shall feel the object 
we would touch. When we arise, we believe our feet will support us, 
When we plar®, we expect rain and sunshine to fall on the seed, 
When we see the snows passing, we know the spring days are at 
hand. And the spiritual organs will testify as clearly, when right 
self-culture and self-respect have prepared the way, to beliefs by 
which we were made to live. The Spirit of Man is the Light of God, 

Here are our Foundations. ~All other good things are but He/ps ; 
afl Books of Religious Wisdom, all institutions that bless, not kill, all 
educational opportunities, all heroic men and women that live or 
have lived, all of Nature’s beauty, all of Life’s riches, all grand Gos- 
pels of the Hour. 

As History advances, more and more clearly emerge these Eternal 
Foundations in the perfect Constitution of the Soul. With every 
ancient wrong abolished, comes new ‘appreciation of the truth, that 
the human spirit cannot free itself from a destiny more divine than 
all revelations have foretold.. With every faculty in Man or Woman 
set free to find its work, according to its divine intent, comes fresh 
assurance that every presentiment which has haunted the dreams of 
the great and good, was prophetic, and that it hath not entered into 
the heart of Man to conceive the far greater glory that shall be re- 
vealed in him. The Soul is Teacher ; the Soul is Revealer ; the City 
that hath foundations, whose Maker and Builder is God. 


Let me crown the inadequate statement here given of the Founda- 
tions of Religious Certainty with the marvellous demonstration of 
their reality in the experience of this Nation. The invincible Need 
which its prophets had proclaimed and its martyrs commended, and 
which war had enforced by its terrible gospel, was at last confessed 
and accepted. The Great Republic, cloven to its centre by the bit- 
ter strife between its theory and its practice, discovered that one thing 
was indispensable to its further continuance on this earth—the Eman- 
cipation of its Slaves: discovered at last that it was this for which it 
had been blindly groping and struggling through the long, dismal 
years of inward contradiction, of feverish, irrepressible agitation ; that 
this alone could heal, reconcile, and save. And the instant it felt 
this necessity, day broke on our night of war. There was no more 
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doubt about the justice of our cause ; no more anxiety for the issue of 
the strife ; and magnificent Promises flamed in upon our path, which 
aot even the appalling recreancy we have since witnessed in the 
highest places can annul. It was the Voice of the Spiritual Consti- 
tution which spoke there, and bade the parchment charter take new 
meaning from its demands. Nothing but this supreme struggle could 
have brotight them to clearness, and made them the Everlasting Light 
by which the nations shall hereafter see the path wherein they must 
walk, ‘The moment social and political institutions came to be so 
organized anywhere in the world as to allow the free expression of 
the moral and spiritual needs of Human Nature, that moment Man 
lifted a cry for Universal Brotherhood, which is no less than the Judg- 
ment-Trump, awakening the dead, dividing the sheep from the goats, 
and announcing the predestined laws of the New Heavens and Earth. 
Behold it is enforced by no voice out of ancient records, or from be- 
yond the limits of natural law. It is.enforced purely by present ex- 
perience, absorbing and conclusive, beyond all cavil, above all diver- 
sities of sect or faith. It is the Necessity of Human Nature, which 
is the Voice of God. Nor will it suffer us to pause, still less to fall 
back at the bidding of any official power or party expediency, under 
the dominion of the old Atheistic Lie, whose revolt against it has 
once been trodden under our feet. It will, if need be, goad us with 
new compulsions more terrible than the past, till the Democracy of 
Brotherhood is thoroughly accepted as the law of individual, social, 
civil and political life. 


4» 
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THE WORLD’S TRIUMPHS. 


So far as I conceive the World’s rebuke 

To him address’d who would recast her new, 

Not from herself her fame of strength she took, 

But from their weakness, who would work her rue. 
“ Behold,” she cries, “so many rages lull’d, 

So many fiery spirits quite cool’d down: 

Look how so many valors, long undull’d, 

After short commerce with me, fear my frown. 

Thou too, when thou against my crimes wouldst cry, 

Let thy foreboded homage check thy tongue.” — 

The World speaks well: yet might her foe reply — 
“ Are wills so weak? then let not mine wait long. 

Hast thou so rare a poison? let me be 

Keener to slay thee, lest thou poison me.” 





ENCOURAGEMENT. 


BY JOSEPH MARVIN. 


HERE are certain places in human life, certain steps in the 
stairway all men are climbing, where those who chance to 
reach them together, meet, always, in a real, noble relation. 

And that is where they come into the earnest, solemn consciousness 
of the need of self-reform. 

When men waken out of their plant-life, and sun-life, into the real 
- human life, when inherited merit and the spontaneous, easy right- 
‘eousness does not any longer yield the soul content, when with all 
its native riches, their spirit does not seem to them yet rich enough, 
and they begin to aspire for something unattained ; when through the 
mists they see a summit higher than that on which they stand, and the 
truth dawns that there is no end in nature, but that every end is a new 
beginning, that there is no joy in mere possession, but only in new 
conquest ; when the Spirit, moving each one of some little company, 
as they come in from the imperfect world,— from concession, from 
folly, from misspent hours, —says cheerfully, to each, as they sit to- 
gether self-cqnvicted, and subdued by real contrition, “Friend go 
up higher!” then, for once, they are knit in a new and true bond. 
In such hours men stand face to face. No dogmas clash between 
them. They are masked by no deceit. Soul meets soul. Recogni- 
tion of a common imperfection has brought them to common ground, 
pledges of self-reform awaken mutual cheer. 

I have a friend who claims to hold the old theology. Twice fifty- 
two times a year he listens to the fiction of the inadequacy of human 
power to self-reform. Weekly he is informed that the capacities of 
the soul are insufficient for its needs. The total spiritual imbecility 
of man is the foundation of his tutor’s creed. He must be a leaning 
willow, — must count on victory through the virtues of a chosen saint. 
It will not answer, he is told, to use the victories of Jesus for inspiration, 
to stimulate his own ambition, and to awaken faith in his own soul. 
It will be idle, he is told, to undertake to bear life’s burdens on his 
own shoulders, — all vain to seek to frown the Satans and the Peters 
from his path. He must demean the soul,— must crave blessings 
that he knows he does not deserve, — must skulk through life, — must 
owe his entrance into heaven, and even the joys of earth, to the com 
passion of a stern king. And my friend thinks he believes all this is 
right. But how often does he convince me of the welcome fact that 
he does not really believe one word of all this costly fiction. He 
tells me in the truest of all language — action — that he is wiser than 
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his teacher, that he is older than the creed, that he knows that life’s 
business is not leaning on whatever saint or friend ; that the joys of 
the present life, and the bliss of the future, are not all undeserved. 
For he makes bravest and holiest resolves. If he breaks them, he 
does not lose heart. He still believes in the soul’s ability to triumph. 
He makes each mistake a new minister of wisdom. Hereby he 
shows himself, spite of his false education, a true lover of spiritual wis- 
dom and moral character. The soul of all his joys lurks in the path 
of duty. Hourly he consults his gwn moral sense for oracle, asks 
before each action, “ /s it right?” and knows, with an assurance that 
no priestly cant can weaken, that his indwelling sense of right will 
always tell him true, if he will strive to follow it. 

_ My friend’s history is a most,satisfactory encouragement. And all 
men are, in this new epoch, in a measure, unconsciously free from the 
stunting influences of false and evil creeds — 

“‘ Time brings to.all men, 
' Some undimmed hours.” 
The old dykes, the bulwarks, which the world is so bent on preserving, 
and which the reformer seems so impotent to remove, are, after all, 
percolated for the divine spirit to flow through ; and though its for- 
midable hulks may stand for centuries, they shall present no insur- 
mountable obstacle to man’s advancement. 

There is no institution so barricaded, so shuttered, but some rays 
of the ideal glory enter. There are no burdens of false doctrine 
on the soul so heavy, but here and there the heart finds whispered 
utterance. There are every-day-Ideals, as well as the Ideals of centu- 
Ties. 

When man’s intellect is not lighted into such a flame that it can 
dispel the mists that hide the truth, God illuminates the goal itself, 
and makes its light penetrate his mirld, and warm his heart, in rays 
of dream and vision, that he may be drawn thitherward, as it 
were, by heavenly gravity. The accomplishment of one task brings 

perception, and the commencement, of another. Anda man’s 
téligion is shown by the eagerness with which he presses on to each 
of these new.endeavors. The strong man dé/ighteth to run a race. 

His allegiance to the Present, and his.vision of the Future, are the 
powers that guard his moral life. It is sma]l matter how low at start- 
ing a soul may be, how little it has got by heritage, if it be only 
mending. We pardon poverty, but hardly idleness. This is the age 
of self-made men in trade. We must advance to the age of self-deter- 
mined character. 








TABLETS. 


BY A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 


“] shall commend to them that would successfully philosophize, the belief and 
endeavor after a certain principle more noble and inward than Reason itself, and 
without which reason will falter, or at least reach but to mean and frivolous ends, 
I have a sense of something in me while I thus speak, which I must confess is of 
so retruse a nature that I have no name for it, unless I should adventure to term it 
divine sagacity, which is the first rise of, successful reason.” — Dr. Henry More. 


1 
“ Wuo placed thee here, did something then infuse 
Which now can tell thee news.” 

Instinct, the inner sense in man, is oracular: the critic and diviner of 
inspiration : the living witness and voucher of the spirit’s revelations in 
man and nature. So the Sacred Books owe their credibility to the fact of 
having been dictated by the spirit to instinct, and appeal to it as their 
sponsor and interpreter. A book written from reason, but reaches reason, 
and so fails of answering the demands of imagination, conscience, the heart ; 
fails of making good its claims upon the assent of the whole mind. Instinct, 
being the voice of the Personal Mind, the Spirit, speaks for the universal 
soul to the universal soul, or Person in every man, and to each in the meas- 
ure of his receptivity. Moreover, every faith has its historic basis, or 
ground ; its roots running deep, and piercing the oldest traditions, inter- 
twisting its belief with whatsoever is marvellous in memory, thus feeding 
the senses and the soul ; cropping out, also, into an overshadowing mythol- 
ogy, answering to the genius of the race, period of its origin and his- 
tory. . 


In 

REVELATION is suited to the mind of its recipients in answering meas- 
ure. ’T is proximate, tentative, the more, or the less ; the oracle of a period 
sometimes convicting his predecessor of errors in its interpretations, to be 
himself corrected by some successor in turn. Impossible, in the nature of 
communication itself, that it should fall otherwise ; since the whole of truth 
is commensurate with the whole of being, and our. blindness disqualifies 
from perceiving the whole ata glance. Hence this mending of the specta- 
cles age after age, to suit the eyes of the advancing people, 


Im. 

Now the age of insight seems fast meeting that of observation and ex- 
perience. Using no longer contentedly the eyes of a circuitous and toiling 
logic, man is serving himself by the aids of direct intuition, the Presence 
and the vision. New eyes are found for discerning the old things, new in- * 
struments displacing the old implements. A subtler analysis, a more 
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sweeping Synthesis, is practiced, a broader generalization of the facts ac- 
cumulated upon the mind ; the adventurous genius of our time being tasked 
as never before. The culture of the world indicates that soon the spirit’s 
accounts shall be rendered from all quarters of the globes of mind and mat- 
ter, and the book of Revelation posted to the latest date. 


IV. 


AN instinct and a life personally inspired, religion is best inculcated by 
Personal persuasions, living examples. It has doctrines, to be sure, and 
creeds, but these must be warmed info significance by life. Religion is a 
life above the senses, and a light to these. If eyes are wanted to perceive, 
eyes must be created for seeing, since only as we are in the Spirit can we 
divine the Spirit’s teachings. ' 

v. 

THE message is of more importance to us than the messenger who brings 

it. Still more important is the divining instinct that reads its significance 

* when delivered. The Spirit is superior to Bibles: is their inspirer, scribe, 
interpretor. Instinct and inspiration include whatsoever man is and knows. 
Who but these Christs shall interpret the Christs to mankind ? 


VI. 


INSPIRATION must find answering inspiration ; nor unless the senses are 
thus opened, and the light fall from the spirit upon the page, is there answer- 
ing illumination, though it were the Sacred Text upon which the eye rests, 
and the mind ponders. It takes a man to spy 2 man; an inspired soul to 
translate the text of the inspired book, and interpret the revelation after it 
is written. Eyes are seers ; without them the page were blank. What shall 
the owl make of St. John’s Gospel? “If thou beest it,” says the oracle, 
“thou seest it.” 


VII. 


CHRISTIANITY does not conflict with Platonism, but complements it. And 
cultivated Christians in all times past, have gladly owned their indebtedness 
to Plato. Every student of Plato must perceive the nearness of his genius 
to that of Christ ; of whom he, too, was forerunner and herald. Christian- 
ity absorbs the best of Platonism: the Greek and Hebrew life flowing as a 
blended stream in the veins of our Saxon body of Divinity. One must hear 
St. John speak to catch the accent of this blended doctrine. St. Paul came 
late to his conversion, and remained the Roman to the last. Peter was 
hardly delivered from his fiery bigotry, and St. James is plainly the arch 
come-outer of his time. The pure Christian is a soul in grain, and of gen- 


tle blood. 








MINISTERING ANGELS TO THE IMPRISONED SOUL, 


FROM AN, UNPUBLISHED PoEM. 


Tue bread of life we bring, immortal Truth, 
The wine of life, pure joy of Love, we bear; 

Eat, famished heart, regain thy god-like youth, 
Drink, arid soul, and thy lost hopes repair. 


Yet luminous ethers hold the hills of heaven, 
Yet breathe its meadows unexhausted balm, 
Yet, shining ’mid the groves at morn and even, 

The wise with wise have speech in regal calm. 


O unforgotten, how couldst thou forget? 

O claimed of heaven, claim thy birth divine. 
O heir to all things, why in misery yet? 

Put forth thy palm, the very stars are thine! 


In each, in thee, would fain Existence flower. 
We come to quicken all thy death to bloom, — 
Make live in thee all grace, all peace, all power: 
Fling wide the heart-gates! give thy brothers room! 
D. A. W. 





PREPARED TO DIE. 


BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, 


N the delusive and ‘pernicious epidemics popularly called “revivals of 

] religion,” —delusive and pernicious not because they teach religion, 

but because what they inculcate under that name is chiefly supersti- 

tion, a system neither honorable to God nor useful to man, — the hold 

which the managers have upon the managed comes chiefly through their 
artful use of the inquiry — Are you prepared to die ? 

Considering the circumstances that attend, and the circumstances that 
have preceded, these revivals, it is by no means strange that they should 
powerfully affect a large number of those who come within the sphere of 
their contagion. The arrangements for them being as elaborately made as 
those for any other drama, the manager generally skilful in his functions, 
the ‘actors well acquainted with their parts, and the audience ready and 
willing to be impressed, it would be strange if the desired effect were not 
produced in a considerable number of instances. 

It is needful to say here that, in using the words “ managers,” “ drama,” 
and “actors,” and the adjectives “skilful” and “artful,” I by no means 
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design to impeach the seriousnesg and earnestness of those who labor in 
getting up “a revival”; without doubt they mean to do good and think they 
are doing good. That which I wish to call attention to is the unquestiona- 
ble fact that in arranging for “a revival,” they as carefully set in motion 
the human machinery suited to produce the desired end, as the ship-builder 
when he lays his keel, or the house-builder when he engages and directs 
his workmen. The difference between the two is, that when the ship and 
the house are finished, the builders acknowledge their own agency, and do 
not refuse praise for such skill or effectiveness as they have shown ; but, 
when the “revival” has run its course, and secured a crop of converts for 
the church whose minister and members have been laboring weeks or 
months to accomplish this very end, these diligent laborers with one accord 
set up the cry— “It is the Lord’s doing!” “Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us,,but unto thy name be the praise of this work given!” 

Are they dishonest in thus saying? It would be both uncharitable and 
unjust to affirm it. Their religious system reguires them to say so; and 
, Fequires this, moreover, as an act of faith, not admitting any testimony of 
" reason in regard to the matter. When a Roman Catholic repeats to us the 
doctrine of his church respecting the real presence in the eucharist, though 
we utterly disbelieve the doctrine, we make no question of Ais sincere belief 
in it. And the doctrines of the Orthodox church are, on system, as en- 
tirely independent of reason as those of the Catholic church. Our percep- 
tion that a dogma is false or absurd must not prevent us from recognizing 
their sincere belief in it as a fact. 

I have spoken of the arrangements preparatory to “a revival of religion ;” 
arrangements adapted and intended to enlarge the church by the abstrac- 
tion of as many individuals as possible from “the world.” The general 
course of measures to this end is the following : 

The minister, like any other skilful user of instruments, first sees that 
his tools are in good order. He arouses his church to the necessity of vig- 
orous and combined exertion. If they seem deficient in zeal, he seriously 
sets forth the sinfulness of such laxity, and proposes to them “a season of 
fasting, humiliation and prayer,” which they agrée to as a matter of course. 
When, met together for this purpose, they accuse themselves (also a matter 
of course) of coldness, unfaithfulness, hardness of heart, and ingratitude for 
the favor of having themselves been plucked as brands from the burning, 
the pastor seizes his opportunity, and demands that they set themselves 
seriously to the work of saving more sinners from the doom which the 
church creed assumes to be impending over them. He points out the need 
of a revival, first from general considerations, and. next from special cir- 
cumstances of the time and place, and then demands an expression of the 
feeling and sentiment of the church on that subject, after they shall have 
wnited in prayer with Deacon Elderman. 

Those who have attended such meetings know of course what the prayer 
of Deacon Elderman will be. He may be full of interest and zeal in the 
cause, or he may not ; but he cannot refuse to pray when called on, and his 
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prayer will of course be an echo of the proposal made by the minister, a 
proposal which, according to their creed, is always in order, always timely, 
always desirable. All the power of expression he has will be applied in 
aid of the proposed measure, Deacon Steady follows in the same key, 
He can do no otherwise, even if he felt individually indisposed to the 
measure. Opposition to such a proposal is not to be thought of. Every 
one who speaks agrees that they need a revival, that they ought to labor 
for one, and that if they do their part, God will do his. So it is decided ~ 
the vote may be small or large, but it is without dissent — that they will 
labor to arouse the “ perishing impenitent sinners” of the congregation to 
an interest in the salvation of their souls. 

The first measure is a series of church prayer-meetings (to complete the 
sharpening of the tools) and a general understanding that church-members 
are to arouse the sympathy and bespeak the aid of members of “sister 
churches,” while the pastor takes the same course with his neighboring 
“brethren in the ministry.” To all these, of course, the proposal is accept- 
able, and they apply themselves to the work of sharpening ‘heir tools. 
After these measures have been in progress a while, it is agreed that each 
church-member shall speak privately to such of his or her “impenitent” 
friends as seem most likely to be susceptible to impression, and inquire 
whether they feel themselves “ prepared to die,” and whether they will not 
at once make an effort to “obtain salvation.” As the brethren and sisters 
assemble from time to time in their church prayer-meetings, they mutually 
encourage each other by reports (with or without names) of such of these 
interviews as have had successful or promising results, and when a suffi- 
cient. number of outsiders are known to be “under coneern,” the next 
measure is to appoint prayer-meetings to which a// are invited. 

These the minister notifies from the pulpit on Sunday, intimating (as if 
it were a piece of news that had just reached him) that several in the con- 
gregation are known to be feeling “an unusual interest in the salvation of 
their souls,” that there is good hope that “the Lord will visit them,” and 
that “a work of grace” is about to commence, and that it is desirable that 
all who feel themselves “not prepared to die” should embrace the oppor- 
tunity now to be offered. He then preaches a sermon suited to arouse so- 
licitude or alarm among “the unconverted,” and urges all, both “ saints 
and sinners,” to attend the prayer-meeting. 

It must be remembered that the ordinary Sunday services in Orthodox 
meeting-houses are always tending more or less strongly towards this re- 
sult. It is assumed there as a matter of course that death, to one out of 
the church, or uninsured at the salvation-office, is inevitable and eternal 
ruin ; that death may come at any moment, and without warning; that he 
who dies goes “to meet his God” (as if God were not now and always pres- 
ent with every one!) and that, to him who “ dies unconverted” God is the 
most dangerous and dreadful being in the whole universe. And these as- 
sumptions are so constantly repeated that they stick, by the mere effect of 
repetition, in the ears of many besides those who seriously apply them- 
selves to the work of escaping from the threatened doom. 
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Thus a certain number in the eongregation are genuinely interested to 
attend the prayer-meeting, to secure their own escape from the wrathful 
God. to the merciful God. But, moreover, the whole assembly are inter- 
ested to know who are these members of their own body who have newly 
fallen “under concern,” and who are cherishing unwonted anxieties, hopes 
and fears, while going about with their usual faces in their daily business. 
Perhaps the prayer-meeting will reveal the secret, hitherto so well kept. 
So, from one motive and another, the prayer-meeting gets a large at- 
tendance. 

Half the work of the projected “revival” is nowdone. The problem was 
to get the impenitent, the unconverted, “the world,” to attend the prayer- 
meeting, and voluntarily subject themselves to the influences there to be 
used. As soon as they consent to do this, from whatever motive, the har- 
vest for the church (greater or less) becomes a matter of course. 

The vestry being filled with this mass of clay, offering itself to the manip- 
ulation of the potter; the work commences. Prayers are prayed, hymns are 
sung, exhortations are made, all suited to impress the imagination of those 
who are living without “a Jrofession of religion,” with the idea that God is 
dangerous to them ; that there is the most urgent need for them to flee from 
«His wrath ;” that they are all living under condemnation, and only waiting 
for execution ; that any day, any hour, any moment, while they delay, the 
fearful messenger may come ; that their only hope lies in at once securing 
areprieve, by compliance with the church’s interpretation of the Wrathful 
One’s conditions ; and finally, that this may be the last merciful opportu- 
nity ever granted them, and that the angel of mercy may be lingering only 
afew moments more for their final decision. 

During this address and the singing of the dreadful “ Judgment Hymn,” 
which is likely enough to follow it, the thoughts of the assembly are busy 
with themselves and their friends and acquaintances. Each wonders 
whether he (or she) is supposed to be one of the persons “ under concern ;”” 
whether the occupant of the next seat, with such a serioits and solemn 
aspect, is one of them; whether Thomas, or Susan, usually so gay and 
joyous, is one of them ; whether to any one of those present it is really the 
last opportunity ; whether a rejection of this particular call may not be (to 
him or her) “the unpardonable sin ;” whether the family at home will not 
watch his (or her) countenance after the meeting for some mark of an “im- 
pression” produced there; whether Cousin John, who lately wrote from 
Andover that she ought to be making preparation for death, will not think 
of her as soon as he reads the account of the revival in the Recorder ; 
whether Cousin Jane, who told him last week with such tender interest that 
he lacked only one thing, will not anxiously watch his face the next time 
they meet ; and finally, since hell is inevitable without this awkward and 
painful process of conversion, whether it will not be less distressing (as 


‘Well as safer) to seek it now with the multitude, rather than at some future 


time alone. 
More prayer-meetings are ‘held, alternated with sermons or prolonged 
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exhortations suited to awaken anxiety affd alarm. Sometimes printed in- 
vitations are distributed to persons deemed promising subjects for the in- 
fluence in question, or to those whom the church or individual friends, wish, 
for special reasons, to be moved in this direction. Thus the following no- 
tice was printed and privately distributed by members of Dr. South-side 
Adams’s church in this city in February last, when they were taking meas- 
ures for a revival : 


“SALVATION FREE TO YOU, TO ALL! 
In these days of expectation and prayer for the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit of God to bless our city, special services will be held in the 
Essex STREET CHURCH. 
Union revival preaching every Sabbath evening at 7 1-2 o’clock, by the most 
distinguished Clergymen of the Congregational, Episcopal, Baptist and Methodist 


Churches. All the seats are free, and a cordial invitation is given to you, to all, 
‘Come! take the waters of life freely.” 


Prayer Meetings, Wednesday and Friday evenings, 1-4 before 8. 
These meetings are devoted to eatnest prayer for the coming of the Holy Spirit, 


and for the manifestation of God’s power in the hearts of all. Open to all for 


whom Christ died, saint and sinner, old and young, rich and poor. “ And the 
Spirit and the Bride say come! and let him that heareth say come! and let him 
that is athirst come !” 


Sunday Morning Service at 10 1-2 o'clock, Afternoon Service at 3 o'clock. 


Seats in the Galleries FREE to all throughout the year. Here is offered to youa 
free church, a free gospel and a free salvation ; will you reject it ?” 


Wonders will never cease. Here is the unrepentant advocate of slavery 
offering a free church, a free gospel, and a free salvation to all who will 
submit themselves to his spiritual yoke ! 

After a succession of meetings and manipulations like these, and when 
the required “impression” has been obviously produced upon a sufficient 
number of persons, the next stage of the process is brought forward, and an 
“inquiry meeting” is appointed. 

The “inquiry-meeting” gives greatly increased facilities to the managers 
of a revival. Their preachings and exhortations during the previous stages 
must be conjectural and experimental to a certain extent. They have good 
reason to suppose that certain classes of minds, and certain grades of cre- 
dulity and pliability are present in their meetings, and they speak to and at 
those, not without success. But when the fly walks into the spider’s 
parlor, and voluntarily seats himself in the operating chair, the case is 
much improved — for the spider. Now an‘inside view of the victim may 
be obtained. He unbosoms himself freely, reveals his doubts, his fears, his 
weaknesses, his wishes, and gives every advantage to the skilful operator 
by his side, who can then tell what string to pull, what chord to touch, to 
complete his transmutation from a worldling to.a churchling. 

He is in a very dangerous position who goes a second time to the in- 
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quiry-meeting. If he escapes after*that, it is by a very narrow chance, or a 
very timely interposition of Providence. 

The main power of these “revival measures,” and of the prayer-meetings, 

which are their chief means of operation, springs from a popular accept- 
ance of the clerical theory shat death is dangerous. We know that it is 
frequently attended by bodily suffering and other distressing circumstan- 
ces; we know the sadness of the temporary separation from relatives and 
friends which it brings ; we know that labors, the continuation of which 
seems very desirable for human welfare, are sometimes suddenly cut short 
by it, ad that its sudden occurrence sometimes leaves the worldly affairs 
of the departed in a state of undesirable confusion ; but the clerical theory 
above alluded to further assumes — and assumes confidently, dogmatically, 
as if it were something quite settled and certain — that death alters the re- 
htion subsisting between men and God. It assumes that as soon as their 
mortal bodies have ceased to live, the position of God towards the spiritual 
occupants of those bodies becomes immediately changed in this immensely 
important particular, that— whereas He was before full of tender affection 
for His. human children, long-suffering, ready to pardon again and again, 
making his very chastisements remedial, adapted and designed to attract 
the. offender to better courses, welcoming and assisting every effort at 
amendment, and desirous above all things of the improvement and the 
permanent welfare of men, women and children — as soon as their bodies 
die, if that change finds them below instead of above a certain spiritual 
grade, He ceases to assist, and even to desire, their improvement and wel- 
fare; He becomes severe, rigid, implacable; He treats these, the objects 
formerly of most affectionate care and solicitude, not only as worthless — 
poor pottery for which smashing is the only appropriate treatment — but 
fit objects for horrible and permanent vengeance ; making each earthen 
véssel feel itself smashed, and then feel its fragments durn forever and 
ever. 
This is the cletical theory. Death is dangerous. Its sudden coming is 
ta be seriously deprecated by all, saints as well as sinners; for the saints 
themselves are poor, weak, fallible, sinful beings, full of corruption and de- 
filement, and constantly backsliding from sainthood ; their own auto-biog- 
raphies, their published diaries, their stereotyped confessions in the prayer- 
meeting, all tell us so; therefore, if death comes in the course of one of 
these backslidings, or between any act of sin and the repentance that would 
probably soon have followed it, the policy of soul-insurance is forfeited, and 
the offender has hopelessly fallen from the position of saint to that of “im- 
penitent sinner ;” a class to whom death (on the clerical theory) is not 
merely dangerous but ruinous, in the most fearful sense of that fearful 
word, 


When the “impenitent sinner” dies, God ceases (according to the horri- 
bleclerical theory) to desire either his improvement or his welfare. Sup- 
posing him after the death of the body — a day after it, or a year after it, or 
a hundred years after it— to wish to grow better, to wish to turn away from 
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sin and aspire after holiness, to resolve to make right instead of wrong his 
choice during the rest of his existence — all this (according to the horrible 
clerical theory) is a matter of utter indifference to the God who made him, 
It has been decided that he is hopelessly to roast to all eternity, quite irre- 
spective of any desire or attempt on his part to grow better. On earth and 
in heaven, virtue is said to be its own reward ; but in hell (according to the 
horrible clerical theory) right desires and right actions will have no better 
effect than wrong ones. 

Is there any reason for believing this theory? Not the slightest. It 
rests solely on the assertion of the Orthodox clergy ; and it happens (a little 
awkwardly for them) that the popular acceptance of this theory as true is 
the chief means of filling their meeting-houses and paying their salaries, 

Is there any reason for disbelieving this theory, rejecting it with horror, 
and declining to be the followers and pupils of those who teach it as one of 
the central truths of religion? A just view of the character of God—one 
that shall recognize His justice and His goodness as mutually co-operative 
and not antagonistic — one that shall recognize Him as free from the ca- 
pricious favoritism in this life and the spirit of implacable vengeance be- 
yond it, which the popular theology imputes to its god — one that shall 
represent Him as truly, and at all times, the appropriate object both of love 
_ and reverence — one that shall justly entitle every human being to think of 
Him as Father and Friend, alike in this world and beyond it — one that 
shall always and everywhere combine the immense advantages of stimu- 
lating the child to self-improvement, and attracting him to communion with 
the Father — and finally, one that shall assume as certain, and never for a 
moment allow a doubt, that the ultimate success of God’s work in the crea- 
tion of man will be commensurate with His perfection, that is to say, hon- 
orable and glorious to Him in every particular, and blessed and beneficent 
to every man, woman and child of His human family — such a view of the 
character of God, I say, will give us the true answer to the above question. 

To glance first at the point last mentioned above — God’s success in the 
administration of human affairs — the view of it taken by the popular the- 
ology (which is the source of that false estimate of death of which I am 
speaking) is briefly and accurately expressed in a verse of one of Dr. 
Watts’s hymns, as follows : 


. 
“So sprung the plague from Adam’s bower; 
And spread destruction all abroad ; 
Sin, the curs’d name, that in one hour 
Spoiled six days’ labor of a God.” 


Is it not amazing that this verse, with many more equally libellous and 
irreverent in the same book, should still be sung by many congregations 
that call themselves Christian, “to the praise and glory” of this same god, 
who, though represented as “almighty,” had his purpose and his work thus 
foiled by the intervention of a hostile power! But such are the absurd and 
monstrous theological ideas in which the great majority of our American 
people are educated by their clergy. 
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If-we would keep clear, in our estimate of the Heavenly Father, alike from 
jmeverence and absurdity, we must assume, as a matter of course, that His 
work was never spoiled, either by sin, or Satan, or any other being or 
power. The true God is never defeated, never disconcerted. It never 
“repented Him that He had made man.” It was not He who worked six 
days so hard that He “ was refreshed” by resting on the seventh ; it was 
not. He who, after having made man, and pronounced him “very good,” 
found him one day so damaged by a fall (which incurably lamed both him- 
self and all his posterity,) that a supplementary “plan of salvation” had to 
bearranged for his benefit ; it was not He who, finding that his works had 
turned out ill, got mad and cursed them — cursed the serpent, cursed the 
ground, cursed Cain, the child of his child; it was not he who, over and 
over again, was obliged to make new arrangements for the prevention of 
newly arisen and unexpected dangers — to turn Adam out of Eden “lest 

. he putforth his hand and take also of the tree of life, and-eat, and live for- 
ever” —to drown out, subsequently, the whole population of the earth, 
except a few favorites ; and to prevent, yet later, by a miraculous trick, the 
building of a tower as high as heaven, and the further dangerous designs 
ofthe men who had begun that enterprise ; it was not He who proposed to 
Abraham to kill his own son, for the express purpose of ascertaining 
whether a special command (and that to do a cruel and unnatural thing) 
would avail to overcome the general command of the same being that no 
parent should injure his child; it was not He who capriciously chose to 
love Jacob and. hate Esau even before their birth, and whose resolution re- 
mained unaltered by the fact that the latter turned out to be the better man 
ofthe two ; none of these things, I say, were done by the true God, though 
all of them (and many more as bad) are ascribed by the clergy to the 
imaginary deity of the popular theology — an attempted combination of the 
Hebrew Jehovah with the true heavenly Father. 

Why do we assume as a matter of course, an absolute certainty, that the 
heavenly Father did no one of the things above rehearsed, all of which 
(and: many more as bad) are ascribed in the Hebrew Scriptures to the He- 
brew deity, Jehovah, and all of which are assumed by our clergy to have 
beem really done by the true God? We assume it because these things are 
unworthy of God ; because the excellence and perfection of God are to be 
taken for granted as axioms, in opposition to which the word of no man or 
setof men is to have the slightest weight ; because it is unspeakably, in/f- 
nitely more probable that the writers of the old Hebrew records (and the 
people who have blindly followed in their steps from that time to the pres- 
tat) should have fallen into error, than that GOD should have the imper- 
fections, deficiencies and faults, and should have done the foolish and evil 
things there ascribed to Him. We absolutely refuse to think ill of God, 

9 assertions or assumptions, either of old records in the past, or of 

ye parsons in the present, shall for a moment induce us to think ill 

If the absolute perfection of God is to be taken for granted, then it fol- 
3 
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lows that, of any two suppositions in regard to His character or His admin- 
istration, sha¢ one is to be preferably taken which is at once most honora- 
ble to Him and most beneficial to His creatures. This rule, of course, will 
not teach us everything concerning God, but it will enable us immediately 
and confidently to decide some questions. For instance: 

One person conjectures that the heavenly Father will exercise the quali- 
ties belonging to that tender and beautiful relation — love, patience, long- 
suffering, support and encouragement when those are most needed, and 
remedial chastisement, designed and suited to reform the offender, when 
that is required — up to a certain point in the life of some human beings, 
and then no longer, as far as they are concerned; but that thenceforward 
He will be to those persons the worst enemy in the universe, not only re- 
gardless of their wants, unmindful of their complaints, careless of their suf- 
ferings, and indifferent ‘to their welfare and improvement, but bent upon 
actively tormenting them with the acutest sufferings for ever and ever. 

Another person conjectures that, however obstinately bent upon evil 
some men may seem to be in the three or four score years of their life here 
— as this earthly life is only the beginning of their existence, and as God 
must be supposed to prefer (other things being equal) that they should be 
holy rather than evil beings throughout eternity, and as His wisdom and 
skill are infinite, and His resources boundless, and He has all eternity to 
work in—that He will employ this wisdom and these resources, in the 
period following this earthly life, in such processes of education, and such 
remedial and corrective discipline, as shall sooner or later attract every one 
of these immortal souls sincerely to the choice of good instead of evil, so 
that they will thenceforth appropriately belong, forever and ever, to the 
class called redeemed, sanctified, glorified, and so the holiness (and conse- 
quent happiness) of the entire human race, without a single exception, the 
noblest possible monument to the honor and glory of their Creator, be tri- 
umphantly secured. . 

We may suppose anything. Here are two suppositions. Which shall 
we accept as the more probable? Is there any sufficient reason for adopt- 
ing one and rejecting the other ? 

There is this sufficient and conclusive reason for accepting the second 
and rejecting the first, namely: the second is not only worthy of God's 
greatness and goodness, and eminently honorable and glorious to Him as 
well as beneficial to his human offspring, but, in relation both to Him and 
them, it is the very highest and best result that it is possible for us to con- 
ceive ; the first (even if we abstain from characterizing it with positive terms 
of condemnation) is certainly /ess honorable, less glorious, less productive 
of that holiness, and its attendant happiness, which all agree to be God's 
present desire for men. This consideration settles the matter. God, being 
perfect in all excellence, must PREFER, and being infinite in wisdom and 
power, must be supposed ABLE TO ACCOMPLISH, that which is best, high- 
est, noblest, in that eternity which spreads alike before Him and His chil- 
dren. Of any two suppositions whatever, that which is at once more hon- 
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orable to Him and more beneficial to man may certainly be counted on as 
nearer the truth, 

* Thave stigmatized the ordinary clerical statement in regard to this matter 
asan unproved assumption. Will it be said that my own assumption, being 
also unproved, stands on the same footing as the other? I reply that two 
statements, one reverential and the other dishonorable to God, cannot pos- 
sibly stand on the same footing. God’s gifts of reason, and conscience, 
and the sense of discrimination between fitness and unfitness, absolutely 
forbid that we should regard these two statements as equally probable, or 
as standing on equal terms in any manner, for a single moment. No sup- 
position imputing evil or folly to the heavenly Father is for a moment to be 
admitted, or even entertained as a matter of question. The clerical theory 
is condemned and ruled out of court by its own inherently vicious charac- 
ter. An infinitely wise God certainly will not give up as worthless the 
* ereatures on whom He has seen fit to bestow immortal souls and moral 
sensibilities. An infinitely good God certainly will not abandon to sin that 
which He can reclaim to holiness by taking a day or two more (a thousand 
years or two more) to do it in. 

By these considerations the way is cleared for our inquiry into the true 
significance of what is called “death,” and the amount of preparation (if 
any) necessary for man (in his relation to God) to meet it. 

Death is a severance of the connection between the man and his body. 
The body dies, the man continues to live. The clergy talk gravely about 
aman, when his body dies, going “into the presence of God!” They 
might as well talk of his going into the presence of God when he takes off 
his clothes every night to go to bed! Was he ever, for a moment, out of 
the presence of God? Has he not, from the very beginning of his exist- 
ence, been thoroughly and absolutely in God’s presence, and under His 
supervision, and within His control? This must be admitted, even by the 
people who teach (and make a profit of) the contrary doctrine. The laying 
aside our fleshly garments, then, will not bring us more into God’s pres- 
ence or under His power, than we were before ; it will change neither our 
characters nor God’s character, nor yet the relation between the two. He 
will still be the heavenly Father; we shall still be His offspring, created 
according to His pleasure, and of course for some purpose accordant at 
once with an almighty Father’s power, and with an affectionate Father’s 
love. It is absurd and unjustifiable to suppose otherwise. 

Certainly, it is nothing new, or strange, or startling, to say that God 
wishes men to choose right rather than wrong, good rather than evil, holi- 
ness rather than sin. What I say is that this admitted preference of His 
does not change, nor tend in the slightest degree to change, when the man’s 
mortal body drops off from him, and ceases to be a part of him. « God is 

geable! Most certainly, then, He will not change from good to 
evil ; ‘most ‘certainly, the death of man’s body will not diminish His desire 
that ' the man himself should have right desires, a right will, right affections 
and purposes! Wishing this, then, He will certainly continue to use the 
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means towards it, and will necessarily provide for each soul, in some one 
of His “many mansions,” that combination of tuition and discipline which 
is suited to lead it towards good and away from evil; to renew, in some 
form, the lesson which, we must conclude, the experience of this world is 
meant to teach, that good seed produces good fruit and evil seed evil fruit, 
Obviously, great numbers of human beings leave this stage of their eternal 
existence without having learned this lesson. Some have failed to learn jt 
through immaturity, some through weakness, some through wickedness ; 
but whichever of these is the actual cause of failure in the case of any indj- 
vidual, the facts remain unchanged that it is desirable for him to learn this 
lesson, that the unchangeable God still wishes him to learn it, that the All: 
wise will still provide for him appropriate means of instruction and disci- 
pline, and that the loving Father will bless and aid all his attempts to use 
such means. Not one of these points can be impugned without an impu- 
tation, irreverent or calumnious, or both, against the heavenly Father. To 
say that He favors, and will assist, all human efforts to do right, in what- 
ever planet, world, or stage of existence, is honorable to Him. To say that 
He will care less in the next stage of existence for human improvement, 
and that He will provide less for the connection. between improvement and 
welfare, is to be unjust and irreverent towards Him, 

From all this it inevitably follows that the relations of God to the soul 
and of the soul to God continue absolutely unchanged after the death of the 
body. Wrong-doing after that point, as before it, will certainly prove inju- 
rious ; right thinking, right feeling, right action, will certainly prove benefi- 
cial. As before death, so after, he who does, speaks, thinks evil, will 
assuredly be worse off for it, and he who loves and seeks good will assur- 
edly be better off for it. This is the lesson which, we must suppose, God 
means to teach us, theoretically and practically, in the course of that never- 
ending existence which we are to share with Him. Have you not learned 
it yet? Not this month, not this year, not in this earthly life? So much 
the worse for you. The work remains to be done, and until it is done you 
fail to obtain the welfare which God has placed within your reach. Every 
postponement of this work is not only a positive loss to you, but a wander- 
ing astray, the course of which you must painfully retrace before reaching 
the goal. If you have conceived or been taught so wrong an estimate of 
God as to fear Him, and avoid instead of seeking communion with Him, 
you fail (for the time) of securing the greatest advantage, of enjoying the 
highest blessing. This is the lesson that you are to learn, the abiding con- 
sciousness that God is the tenderest of fathers, the best of friends, far 
rather to be trusted, confided in, resorted to, than any human friend. While 
you remain without recognizing this truth and acting in conformity with it, 
in this world or in any other, so much the worse for you. That’s all! 

Is such a being to be feared? Is the surest of helpers, the tenderest of 
lovers, to be feared? His rod, and His staff, both of them are used for our 
comfort and welfare. The more one is involved in need, pressed down by 
guilt, surrounded with difficulty, the more need of just sucha helper. If 
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death did indeed take us “ into the presence of God,” this would be an added 
benefit; but God is with you as a loving friend and father equally the. mo- 
ment before death and the moment after ; and whatever change that event 
has brought to you, it has brought no change to Him. He knows you, 
loves you, is ready to help you, and is desirous that you should appreciate 
and welcome his help, equally before and after the little circumstance called 
death. I counsel you — trust thoroughly in Him, and die without a thought 
of fearing Him, whenever and however He appoints you to die. 

If a person should ask you— Are you “prepared” to fake off your 
clothes to-night ?— you would be puzzled to know what he meant. If it 
appeared that he meant that you would be more in the presence of God, 
and more in danger of harm from Him, after undressing yourself, you would 
think the inquirer foolish or superstitious, and pay no regard to him. But 
when the Jarson asks if you are “ prepared ” to lay aside your bodily cloth- 
ing at the end of mortality’s day, you think it, perhaps, an appropriate, a 
sensible, an important question. The force of habit, the errors of educa- 
tion, make it really appear so. But in fact, if asked with reference to the 
relation between God and you, this question is as foolish as the other. 

Are you “prepared ” to meet your father at the breakfast-table to-morrow 
morning? Are you “prepared” to meet him on returning home after a 
visit? Are you “prepared ” to have him call upon you unéxpectedly any- 
where? What childish — no, I beg the child’s pardon — rather, what un- 
reasonable and ill-founded questions! The child welcomes the father, and 
rejoices in his presence at all times. Will it be said that that depends upon 
whether the child be good or not? I reply that, even in the latter case, it 
is only the child’s ignorance that would lead it to fear the father’s visit. 
What more appropriate time for the presence of the guide, the guardian, 
the best friend, the Father, than when the ward, the pupil, the child is doing 
orpurposing-wrong! If the latter feels ashamed or admonished on recog- 
nizing the presence of the former, are not those precisely the emotions 
needful and salutary for him? The true father will always do him good 
and never harm. The heavenly Father will do him good and never harm 
all the days of his immortal life. Let the dismissal of the body be welcome 
whenever He pleases to ordain it. To doubt of His wise and good provis- 


ion for us in the future, is to lack faith. Reader, be not faithless, but 
believing. 








. GODWARD. 


"T Hou Soul that overlightest mine! 
That with Thy solar blaze divine 
Quenchest the firefly’s timid shine ! 


Shall Thy vast lustre be my night? 
A spark burns here, —and light is light ; 
I am of Thee, O Infinite! 


For Thou and I are next of kin ; 
The pulses that are strong within, 
From the deep Infinite heart begin. 


Thou art my All,— but what am I? 
A flickering hope, a passionate sigh 
Exhaled upon the kindred sky. 


Ah, not in vain the cry shall be! 
In these poor shoots of flame I see 
A burning effluence from Thee ; 


And tending towards Thee ever higher, 
Their hearts shall evermore aspire 
To mix with Thee, Empyreal Fire 





LETTER FROM JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RADICAL: 


In your F ebruary number, Mr. Johnson commences his reply to my letter 
on “ Authority,” by saying that my criticism.“ seems to betray a very care- 
less, or at best superficial reading, not only of his statements, but of the 
general subject.” This notion, that I failed to comprehend him, and to 
comprehend certain laws of the human mind, as only “an unreflecting per- 
son,” ‘incapable of perceiving principle at all,” could do — constitutes a 
considerable part of the staple of his reply. 

Now, the usual course of controversy would require that I should retort 
all these charges — declare that Mr. Johnson has misunderstood and mis- 
represented me—refer to what I said, and to what he said, and complain 
with a full orchestra that he has not done me justice, and that it is he, not 
I, who is “careless,” “confused,” and “superficial.” The method of po- 
lemic discussion, in fact, reminds me of a dialogue between a gentleman of 
my acquaintance and his father, who, looking out of his window one morn- 
ing, saw him kicking a favorite dog. 
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Father (indignantly.) “Why did you kick that dog?” 

Son (reproachfully.) “ Because he bit me.” 

Father. “He did not bite you.” 

Son. “Then I did not kick him.” 

So, in controversy, one party snaps at the other; the other kicks 
back ; the first then asks why the other kicked him; the second replies, 
“Because you bit me ;” the first then explains that he did not intend to 
bite, the other explains that he did not mean to kick; and so the matter 
ends. 

1 think it will save time, therefore, and be more satisfactBry. if we omit 
all these personalities. Let your readers take for granted that I have ac- 
cused Mr. Johnson sufficiently of being superficial and careless, of misun- 
derstanding and misrepresenting my position, and let us go, at once, to the 
main question between us. 

That question is, “ Can there be Authority without Infallibility, and if so, 
what is its extent and value?” That, at least, is the point I suggested ; 
and I think the occasion justified me in so doing. For Mr. Johnson’s Dis- 
course on “Bond and Free” commenced thus: “ The great religious ques- 
tion of the age is that between Outward Authority and Inward Freedom. 
May we trust the free exercise of our natural faculties to give us the knowl- 
edge of Duty and of God, or does freedom come to nothing but delusion, 
and must we have supernatural teachers; creeds sent down from above, 
ready made, for our acceptance, not our investigation ; sects, churches and 
books clothed with an authority that makes our liberty needless as well as 
wrong?” “These are opposite principles which I indicate. They exclude 
each other. If one is true, the other is false. If our souls may be trusted 
in the search for truth, then we do not need, and cannot have, authoritative 
teachers, creeds, churches, books,” &c. &c. 

I criticised this statement by saying that Outward Authority is mof ne- 
cessarily opposed to Inward Freedom,— that we may trust the free exercise 
of our natural faculties, and yet be helped by supernatural teachers ; that 
sects, churches and books may have an authority which does #o¢ make lib- 
erty needless or wrong. Mr. Johnson confounded Authority and Infalli- 
bility. I distinguished them. I showed that there was a kind of Author- 
ity which was not Infallibility, which helped human progress instead of 
hindering it ; and that, therefore, in attacking all Authority and confounding 
it with Infallibility, Mr. Johnson had shown a want of discrimination which 
blunted the edge of his argument. 


To all which Mr. Johnson has substantially replied, that when he at- 
tacked Authority he meant Infallibility ; that the majority of Christians be- 
lieve the Bible infallible, and so ‘hat illusion needs to be attacked and 
dispelled ; and that it is daubing the wall with untempered mortar to palli- 
ate this radical hostility between Freedom and Infallibility ; that if I seek 
peace in tais way, I get a peace which is no peace. 

I answer, I do not seek any such superficial peace. But in order to 
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accomplish anything by argument, we must state distinctly what we propose 
to prove. If we mean to oppose /ufallible Authority, we should say so, 
and not mix up, in one sentence, an attack on what is defensible and what 
is not. 

All earnest, God-seeking men feel their need of authority ; feel that they 
are inwardly helped by trust, reposed in higher intellects than their own. 
They feel that they have been lifted to a higher range of conviction and in- 
sight by the great prophetic voices of mankind. Their faith in these lofty 
teachers has led to sight, and they bless God for making them capable of 
recognizing tfle authority of Wisdom, Nobleness, Goodness. And among 
these, no words have had such influence as those which, falling from the 
lips of the Syrian peasant, reported fragmentarily in the four Gospels, 
copied, translated and sent down through fifty successive generations, are 
to-day the sweetness and strength of their life. Mr, Johnson comes and 
assures them they have no right to ascribe any such authority to their 
teacher. He wastes his words, because he is attacking not the weak out- 
work of the fallible letter, but the impregnable fortress of the living convic- 
tion. As long as it is true that man, does not live by bread alone, but by 
every word which proceeds out of the mouth of God, so long men will pay 
little heed to an argument, however logical it may be, which proposes, or 
seems to propose, to take from them the fountain from which this water of 
life flows. Tell the Old Guard not to follow Napoleon ; prove to the army 
of the Mississippi that Sherman is not infallible, and therefore ought not to 
be considered an authority ; perhaps they will listen to you. But Christen- 
dom will never listen to any argument, however subtle, which denies the 
authority of its Captain and Head to be leader of the get host which is 
marching through time to eternity. 

The Unitarians have, for fifty years, been opposing the infallibility of the 
letter, that is, opposing the verbal inspiration of the Bible. This, as we 
are now told by Mr. Johnson, is still Azs object ; only he thinks they ought 
to go further, and deny the infallibility of Jesus himself. You have not 
carried the outworks ; therefore, says he, attack the citadel. But if you 
cannot convince Christians that the printed letter of the word must be fal- 
lible, how can you convince them that the word in the mind of Jesus was 
so? If they will not see a contradiction between Matthew and Mark, 
which is before their eyes, how will they be persuaded of that of which no 
mortal can ever see or know anything — the mystery of the experience 
hidden in the soul of Jesus ? 

The real evil which Mr. Johnson, with all the rest of us, wishes to op- 
pose, is the idolatry of the letter — the Infallibility attributed to the Creed, 
the Sect, the Priest, the letter of the Bible. I maintain that you can only. 
do this by showing that in doing it you are not opposing the legitimate au- 
thority which belongs to any of these. 

What men need, and have a right to have, is intelligent trust in a Leader. 
What they ought to refuse, as inconsistent with freedom, is a bynd acqui- 
escence in arbitrary dictation. Leave them the first, and they can be made 
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to relinquish the other. Attack both, and they relinquish neither. This 
has been the constant failure of Reformers, and is reproduced, in an exag- 
gerated form, in the present Radical movement, of which Mr. Johnson’s 
sermon is an example. It always produces reaction, and its end is failure. 

Perhaps this may be illustrated by an example. Mr. Richardson, cor- 
fespondent of the Tribune, gives an interesting account of his escape from 
Salisbury Prison, and the way in which the Union prisoners, so escaping, 
were helped by the colored people and the Union people of North Carolina. 
One of these last guided them over the mountains, as he had before guided 
several thousand Unionists. Of all these thousands, only three or four 
had been captured by guerrillas, so well he knew every path, and so adroit, 
cautious and sagacious was this guide. Now if Mr. Johnson had said to 
these escaping prisoners, “ Do not trust him; he cannot be your guide, or 
beany authority to you, because he is not infallible,” what would they have 
replied? “Whether infallible or not,” they would have said, “we will 
trust him, for Ae knows how to lead us. We take him for our guide, and 
shall trust our liberty and life entirely to his loyalty and knowledge.” 

Mr. Johnson ridicules the suggestion that such a kind of authority as this 
would ever satisfy the Orthodox community. He insists that there shall be 
no medium between No Authority and Infallible Authority. But those of 
us,on the contrary, who believe that Orthodoxy also has a real basjs in 
human experience and the nature of man, have no doubt that this Authority 
of Knowledge will replace at last the Authority of an Infallible Letter. 
What more can we ask than a Guide whom we shall trust in spiritual 
things as this man was trusted in temporal? We have exactly the same 
reason for believing that Jesus can guide us out of sin into holiness, out of 
spiritual slavery into spiritual freedom, that those escaping prisoners had 
to trust their leader. He had guided several thousands before them safely 
over the mountains of North Carolina to the loyal homes of East Tennessee. 
And so has Jesus guided hundreds of thousands out of struggle, bondage, 
doubt, despair, into peace and advancing life. We have the evidence in 
the Biographies, Histories, Experiences of eighteen centuries. 

’ What men want in a guide is not Infallibility, but Knowledge. If Jesus 
knows the way to the Universal Father, and we have confidence that he 
knows it, that is enough. I admit that it would not be considered enough . 
now, for at present the whole Evangelical Church thinks that it needs In- 
fallibility. But we can conclusively show that this is impossible ; that even 
if the writers of the New Testament were infallible in their inspiration, they 
could not be in their ufterance, since language is only an approximation to ° 
the exact expression of thought. Moreover, even if the first expression 
was perfect, everything is adulterated by transmission. We do not drink 
at the fountain, we drink at the brook. And, as Goethe says, 

“ Ever the further the brook has run, ~ . 


a The more of a foreign taste it has won.”* 


"e *“ Es wird immer mehr fremden Schmack gewirmen 
Es mag nur immer weiter rinnen.” 
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If you wish, then, to abolish radically the superstition which worships an 
Outward Infallibility, you can only do it by giving men something better 
in its place. “The Human soul,” say the Buddhists, “is like a leech —it 
will not let go its hold by the tail, till it has fastened elsewhere by the 
head.” A false Authority cannot be conquered by opposing a// authority, 
but by substituting a better. A Radical ought to go to the root of the 
matter —and you never reach the root of human errors by a merely nega- 
tive treatment. You must find out the truth in the error, in order to con- 
vince the errorist. When you attack his extreme with the opposite ex- 
treme, you may silence him, but you do not convince him. 

The main point, therefore, to which I venture, still, to call Mr. Johnson’s 
attention is here. He assaults Authority as Infallibility, and Infallibility 
as Authority — practically treating them as the same thing. I have sug- 
gested that they are wof the same thing — but that we can receive the Gos- 
pels and Christ as. Authority, without ascribing to them Infallibility. He 
says in reply, “I may settle with the Evangelical World if this is ¢¢s faith in 
Christ’s authority.” But I supposed I was talking with Mr. Johnson, and 
not with the Evangelic World. J, tell him that 4e can disprove Infallibility, 
if he will not attack Authority at the same time. He says he was consid- 
ering “ Authority and Freedom as opposite principles.” I knew he was, 
and I tried to show him that he ought to distinguish, and not confound all 
sorts of authority together. He says his question was, as_he distinctly 
defined it, “ Are we so made that we must have supernatural or infallible 
teachers, or are we so made that we cannot have them?” Yes. Thisisa 
distinct alternative. But when he, shiftily, changes the issue, and says, “ If 
our souls may be trusted in the search for truths, then we do not need and 
cannot have authoritative teachers, creeds, churches, books.” I deny the 
alternative. Wecan do both. It is possible “for an unreflecting person” 
not to see the distinction — but Mr. Johnson is not an unreflecting person, 
but quite the contrary —and so, I hope, that by this time, he has become 
aware of what I mean. 

I therefore continue to deny the thesis enunciated in the first sentence of 
his discourse, that “ the great religious question of the age is that between 
Outward Authority and Inward Freedom.” These are not alternatives. 
We can accept Outward Authority, and also have with it Inward Freedom. 
We might as well say the question in this country is between the Outward 
authority of the Constitution, on the one hand, and civil and polftical free- 
* dom on the other. We might say as well that we could not ascribe to the 
Constitution any authority unless we also considered it infallible. 

There are several other points referred to by Mr. Johnson, to which I do 
not care to answer. He thinks he has discovered some inconsistency be- 
tween my “ Letter,” and my “ Convention Sermon.” Very likely. Man is an 
inconsistent animal. It seems I used some Scripture phrases in that dis- 
course, and some warm expressions, which he cannot justify. That, also, 
is very possible. He does not see how I can speak of Chrigfor any one 
else “ introducing a moral conviction into the human soul.” I however have 
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that there is such a thing as moral influence —and that this 
means the power by which one man’s conviction fows i# to another’s mind. 
Lhink Dr. Channing has introduced’into many minds" the idea of the dig- 
and worth of man. I think Mr. Garrison has introduced into the 
the idea of the sinfulness of slavery. So I think that Jesus intto- 
daced into human religion, the idea of ‘the Fatherhood of God, and the 
Brotherhood of Man. Not that Homer, the Old Testament, and other 
teachers had not used the words, and uttered the thoughts before — but 
Christ “introduced ” it, as a living conviction, never after to finish; a ger- 
minal idea, to grow up, and modify all religion, till it shall bring at last all 
into one, and make a universal faith on earth. Mr. Johnson there- 
fore does nothing by quoting Cleanthes and Aratus, Seneca and Cicero. To 
see and express a truth is one thing — to introduce it as a living power into 
the hearts and lives of men, quite another. 
een Mr. Johnson this question ; where in any of the religions and 
Scriptures of the world outside of Christianity he finds “the Revelation of 
God as a Universal ‘Father, and its Corollary the Brotherhood of Man.” 
Hereplies by telling me of many places wHere the word “Father” is ap- 
plied to God. He refers me to Homer and Hesiod, and “almost every 
Greek and Roman poet.” And among a multitude of others, to Cicero, 
Philo, the Son of Sirach, Aurelius Antoninus, and Confucius. I cannot, 
of course, take your space to follow him through all these references. F or- 
tunately, however, it is not necessary. By trying to prove too much, he 
provides me with the answer I need. For he who finds the Christian idea 
of*God the father and God the brother,” in Cicero, Confucius, “ almost 
all the Greek and Roman poets,” and the Buddhists — shows that he means 
something by it very different from what is usually understood. The state- 
ment is its own sufficient refutation. . 
But Mr. Johnson wants #o Outward Authority*— he only wants the soul 
itself’ “Everything is in the soul,” he cries “go to that.” Perhaps so— 
but will he explain to us then, why the soul should have shown itself so 
ra onesided in its past history? Why has Brahmrinism, for 3,000 
, while ascending the highest spiritual elevation in its flight to God, 
ely trampled on the rights of men? The greatest truths in regard to 
God, and the most cruel lies as regards men drop sweetly from its lips. 
And why has Buddhism gone into exactly the opposite extreme — and as 
m united Theism and inhumanity, united a broad humanity with 
? These are questions for Comparative Theology, and are not so 
cabpeted as Mr. Johnson seems to suppose. They are not answered 
by saying that everything is in the human soul. 
fe ai; JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 








MAN AND INSTITUTIONS. 


“pus development of Institutions is in the inverse order to the devel- 

opment of Life. Life is first Subjective, then Administrative, then 
Magisterial. Institutions.are first Magisterial, then Administrative, then 
Subjective, so that in Moses or Legalism, man is apparently made for the 
Sabbath ; in Moralism, or the Prophets, the Sabbath and man are recipro- 
cal agents, as ministry and ministers; and in Christianity or Christ, 
institutions are purely ministerial, and Man or Life magisterial: “ the Sab- 
bath ” being “ made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 

“ The law killeth,” the Prophets administer on the estate ; and “ Christ,” 
the righteous judge, “ giveth life,” distributes the priceless riches to all the 
heirs. 

First, the shoot gives novtoken of the grain; is apparently the only sub- 
stance; then the blade fully developed plainly foretells or prophesies the 
coming corn ; at last “the corn fully ripe in the ear” drops or throws down 
the dead husk, and exhibits the matchless grace and glory of the Supreme 
Objective. 

In the infantile mind, God—the infinitely perfect — is quite latent in 
the soul; and great, powerful, commanding, in institutions. Hence the 
legal order is a necessity to that stage of experience, so remote in manly 
culture. 

In the youthful mind, “ the Lord God ” ~ the partially realized presence 
of the Lord within, in the monitions of reason and conscience, and a sense 
of God without as still arbitrary there, become reciprocally active ; fostering 
the growth of self-hood, sense of moral responsibility, and begetting all the 
strife, turmoil, and bubbling commotion that, in every department of creation 
are incident to the secondary degree — that of evolution, separation, or 
analysis. 

In the manly mind, the Lord, or infinite perfection embodied — “ Imman- 
uel— God with us” — inaugurates, in the soul exclusively, a deathless 
objectivity ; making it the native home of all that is good, true, and beauti- 
ful, and establishing there the shrine of every devout, manly worshipper of 
the ever-living God. 

This issues in allaying the painful unrest of the preceding degree ; estab- 
lishes God’s eternal Sabbath in the soul ripened to its great behests, which 
thenceforth “ceaseth from its labor and enters into rest.” 

Such is a brief but logical statement of the great leading verities of life; 
from which may readily be deduced the clearest principle of all the minu- 
tia of its experience, a solution of its subtlest mysteries, and the truths 
that eternally establish both its birthright and its destiny, and banish for- 
ever all forms of skepticism and doubt. W. H. K. 
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MOVEMENTS. 


HERE is much more movipg in our world than movement. If 

this is an insupportable paradox, we ask pardon of the reader. 

» “But we are anxious to say with emphasis that, in our opinion, 
vety few of the many ‘movements,’ of which there are daily reports, 
haye any real significance or relation to the progress of our time ; 
that most of them have only the virtue and good-help that may 
be eked out of hindrances. Nothing more. It is a conviction of 
this sort. which leads us to regard with comparatively little interest 
most of the church movemerits. And this remark applies to the ‘lib- 
eral church,’ so called, as well as to others; for its movement in 
the main is without consistency or earnestness of purpose. If the 
free societies — which one can almost count on the fingers of one 
hand— may be classed under the head of churches, they are no- 
table exceptions to the remark ; and are generally ‘o/erated in the 
brotherhood rather than welcomed. Thé shadow of orthodox tradi- 
tions and influences rests upon the ‘liberal’ parishes, and the people 
cannot,as yet, clearly see their way. In their assemblages there are 
a6 presences more. real than the demons of Distrust, Fear, Uncer- 
tainty. ‘These preside, and rule ‘ out of order’ whatever proposal in- 
dividuals may make, for a ¢horough discussion of important topics. 
There is liberty to go so far, but no farther. There is no unity of 
belief, no conviction ; hence, no faith, no courage, no generous en- 
thusiasm, There is no movement, though there may be a great deal 
of moving. “Mr. gave us two grand sermons yesterday. But 
our people were a little suspicious that if the} ‘called’ him, he might 
open disturbing topics. For myself, I should like that. But it would 
split-the church, « There seems to be our difficulty. It would be Af 
for individuals, but death for the church.” This mournful confession, 
(made in our hearing not long since by one of the ‘Committee-men,’ 
in @ prominent ‘liberal church,’) fairly represents the attitude of that 
church toward the leading questions of the time. The Cuurcu 
grieves' at their presence, and has not the courage to grapple with — 
them. Or, if it gragpie, it is the authority of the church choking them 
into peace. Of this sort of ‘liberal’ movement, one has constantly to 
ask, what does liberal mean? Zibera/ towards what? Liberal how? 
where?’ when? Liberal towards ideas? Generous, hospitable in 
the reception and treatment of these? That can not be claimed. 
The’ liberal church may be said to have a wider range than the 
‘evangelical,’ but it keeps within comparatively narrow limits, never- 
theless. Where find a liberal preacher, if he has a fearless faith 
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in the results of reason, and earnestness in the application of princi- 
ples to the civilization of the age, who has not to conduct his heart’s 
work under protest of the church’? Every such man, if he seek the 
interests of the church, might well interpret his difficulty thus: “0 
church, I dare not whisper to thee of the Soul, for I know that thou 
livest or dost think thou livest, by breadalone.” It seems to have got 
into the heads of the Christian propagandists that Religion is nur- 
tured by the Church ; whether truths, or principles, or knowledge ob- 
tain or not. The institution is permitted to usurp the place of the 
idea, and banish it. 

«It is therefore a pleasufte to be able to report of other movements 
in which the definite and one purpose controls of gaining knowledge. 
‘We begin with some account of ‘the Philosophical Society of St. 
Louis, which Mr. Sanborn has furnished for the Commonwealth. 
Mr. Sanborn writes : 


St. Louis is a city nearly as large as Boston, but with a population far 
more mixed. Originally a French settlement, it has since received in large 
numbers almost every people of the civilized world, and not a few emigrants 
from Arkansas, Texas and New Mexico. The Yankee from New England, 
the New York and the Pennsylvania Dutchman, the Maryland Catholic, 
the Virginia abstractionist, the South Carolina fire-eater, have all here met 
and mingled with English, Irish, French, German, Italian, Norwegian, 
Hungarian emigrants, of every grade and every variety of fortune. There 
are Smiths from New Hampshire, Eliots from Massachusetts, Bentons and 
Blairs from Kentucky, among the leading names, along with Prussian 
counts, Swiss biedermen, Scotch ministers and French savans. Such a 
mingling of races and diversities of culture is favorable to intellectual life, 
and furnishes the sharp contrasts and the cosmopolitan nonchalance which 
stimulate and nourish freedom of thought. And by just such a commixture 
of persons was the Philosophical Society founded. 

The business of these students is not to dissect turtles, or impale butter- 
flies, or collect fossils, although these are useful employments, and highly 
esteemed in America. They devote themselves not to physical but to met- 
aphysical science, and they have, for the present, taken up Hegel. Unlike 
the swift critics of the orth American Review and the Monthly Religious 
Magazine, whose intuitions enable them to dispense with the tedious pro- 
cess of reading and understanding an author, these scholars of St. Louis 
have not outgrown Hegel, nor found his secret an “open one.” They 
attach more importance to the great German school of metaphysics which 
began with Kant and was continued through the lifetime of Fichte, Jacobi, 
Hegel, Schelling and Schopenhauer, than to treat it with indifference, con- 
tempt, or aversion. To them it represents a secular movement of the hv- 
man mind, evolving much that is perishable, more that was familiar in for- 
mer times, and something which is both new and destined to continue. Of 
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‘this movement they regard Hegel as the most profound interpreter, and 


they seek to bring his interpre to the knowledge of Americans. 


- A somewhat similar design was that of Mr. Sterling for English readers, 


"and inspired, perhaps, by a kindred feeling. But the Hegelians of St. 


Louis propose to translate and publish those works of their master which 
have either never been translated, or very imperfectly, and to make their 


‘own Commentary subordinate to the text of Hegel. For this purpose a 


translation of his logic has been made, with an introduction by Mr. W. T. 
Harris, a former-contributor to 7e Commonwealth, and is to be published 


»'fn'the present year. Mr. Harris is also engaged on a translation of the 


History of Philosophy. Prof. Snyder and Dr. Hall are translating the 


. Philosophy of Nature ; and another student is at work on Hegel’s £sthgtik. 


The publication of these books is to follow, we understand, the issue of 
the Logic with Mr. Harris’s /ntroduction, but how soon we are not informed. 
Our correspondent himself, Mr. Kroeger, is a student of Fichte, several of 


‘whose books he has translated, while other members, Mr. Brockmeyer, Mr. 


Watters, Mr. Hill, etc., are at work, each ji in his speciality, and contributing 
tothe discussions of the society. : 

© Now, we do not wish Mr. Sears, Mr. James, or that sleeping volcano of 
tetaphysical wrath, Prof. Bowen, to set us down as disciples of Hegel, 
Pantheists or Potheists, for we hereby protest that we know no more of the 
doctrine of Hegel than these three gentlemen do. But we admire that in- 
tellectual freedom that is not daunted by any outcry, nor by the difficulties 
of an abstruse subject, nor by the loneliness of its own speculations. It 
was said by an acute critic that the Germans had acquired by their philos- 
ophy “a spirit of scientific liberty unknown to other nations ;” and it is 
that which he would fain see prevailing in America. Hitherto, our litera- 
ture and our philosophy have been servile, petty and imitative. Our ene- 
mies complain that we have the stupidity of the Englishman without his 
eulttre, the virulence of the Scot without his acumen, and the frivolity of 
the Frenchman without his wit and candor. It is time that we disproved 
these censures ; and among the encouraging signs of the time we have 
heard of few that were more hopeful than the learned zeal of the Philosophi- 
tal Society of St. Louis. 


This Society recently invited A. Bronson Alcott to St. Louis, and 
the following account of his visit there has been furnished to the 


- Commonwealth by one of its members, Mr. Kroeger : 


EpiTor COMMONWEALTH : — The recent visit of Mr. Alcott to our city 
was ‘hot only a deeply interesting, but a hopeful and significant event. He 
came here from his quiet home in Concord at the earnest solicitation of our 
Philosophical society, and left yesterday, after a prolonged stay of over 
three weeks. These three weeks have been partly spent in a mutual ex- 
change of thought and views, and a general “comparing of notes.” The 
results of this exchange it were most proper for Mr. Alcott himself to state ; 
whilst I confine myself to a representation of his own exertions and labors 
here, manifested in the form of “ conversational lectures.” 
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Most of your Eastern readers are I suppose, of this favored form 
in which Mr. Alcott takes pleasure to express the results of his deep 
researches and life-long experience. Meeting in a home-circle, in parlors, 
with a convenient number of intellectual and earnest thinkers, he prefers 
quietly to unfold his chosen theme, and gradually to draw into a more or less 
lively discussion all persons present, taking care not to let the chief subject 
of discussion be lost sight ‘of, and always anxious to state his views.in the 
manner best suited to each individual present. It is a Socratic way of teach. 
ing, taking the hearer at his own statement or objection, and thereby, in 
the most gentle way, leading him to the truth. It is not in the form of alec. 
ture,—this or that is so,—but rather suggestive conversation,—is not this or 
that so? Hence it gives more satisfaction, and to each one who joins in 
the conversation, more food for reflection, 

The venerable appearance of Mr. Alcott, his gentle tone of voice, anda 
high degree of culture, particularly determine him for this peculiar office as 
a teacher of men, which tests, perhaps more than any other public expres- 
sion, real merit and knowledge, since it requires a complete command of 
all the resources of science and learning. Every question must be met on 
the spot, the most difficult subjects treated without preparation. Each 
week we had some three or four of these evening gatherings, at which we 
listened to Mr. Alcott’s development of the different subjects made the 
special themes for those evenings, as, for instance, Religion, Art, Temper- 
ament, Health, The Family, &c. 

That much good has been accomplished by these evening gatherings is 
very clear, A considerable number of our citizens have been enabled to 
hear views and ideas which cannot be fruitless, and which they will transmit 
to others, and thus discuss still more fully in their own circles of acquaint. 
ance. It is at all times impressive to see a whole, clear-minded man, who, 
freed from the thraldom of authority-worship, has brought harmony into 
himself, and to listen to utterances bearing the mark of earnest conviction, 
The views of Mr. Alcott we have neither space or ability to represent now. 
As far as he had opportunity to develop them here, they are living in the 
hearts of his hearers, and will there bear their fruit. 

Particular attention was concentrated in his last conversation, which had 
for its object the “ Eminent Men of the East.” Mr. Alcott’s characteris- 
tics of Emerson, Thoreau, and Margaret Fuller were listened to with the 
most earnest interest in the subject, and admiration of the skill displayed 
in its treatment. 

‘Next fall or winter we hope to have Mr. Alcott again in our midst, and 
perhaps, also, some of his New England fellow-workers,—Mr. Emerson 
and Mr. Wendell Phillips. The new era dawning upon our republic re- 
quires the co-operation of all earnest thinkers, and to secure this co-opera- 
tion, mutual acquaintance and exchange of thoughts are indispensable. 


A. E. K. 
St. Louis, March 7, 1866. 
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Mr. Alcott made a call at Gipcinnati on his return home, and met 
number of the people who se the Free Religious Society of that 
city, from whom we have interesting accounts. This society has 
lately availed itself of the services of Samuel Johnson, he occupying 
its desk for three successive Sundays. Mr. Wasson is there now for 
a few weeks. He is to be followed by Robert Collyer and John 
Weiss. A free platform — an earnest purpose — a living faith in the 
power of truth to mould the life of men—such movements have a 
teal and vital relation to all times. They are full of good omen. 

Of like significance is the present movement in Boston, conducted 
by Mr. Emerson. It is a course of six lectures which he is reading 
on “THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PgopLe.” ‘These lectures began on 
Saturday, April 14, at r2 o’clock, M., at Chickering’s Rooms. ‘They 
will be given on successive Saturdays, at the same hour. It was fine 
to see a lamge company of ladies, business men_and professional 
men, Cambridge Professors and students, crowding the hall, leaving 
cares and troubles behind, to give the hour to thought. And we 
called to mind those remarkable paragraphs which close one of Theo- 
dore Parker’s sermons on “ The Revival of Religion which we need.” 
We know that we shall confer a favor upon our readers if we repro- 
duce them here : 


“T say, we want a Revival of Religion, such as the world has not seen, 
yet often longed for. It was the dream even of the Hebrew prophets, look- 
ing for the time when the nations should learn war no more, when the 
sword should be turned into the ploughshare, the spear to the pruning-hook, 
when all men should be taught of God, when “ Holiness unto the Lord” 
should be on the bells even of the horses. We want a Piety so deep that 
men shall understand God made man from a perfect motive, of perfect mater- 
ial, for a perfect purpose, and endowed with faculties which are perfect 
means to that end; so deep, that we shall trust the natural law He writes 
on the body and in the soul. We want a Morality so wide and firm that 
men shall make the Constitution of the Universe the Common Law of all 
mankind ; every day God’s day, — life-time not to be Tet out to us at the 
sevenths or the seventieths, the larger fraction for wickedness, the lesser 
for piety and heaven, but the whole of it His, and the whole of it ours also, 
because we use it all as He meant it, for our good. Then the dwelling- 
house, the market-house. the court-house, the senate-house, the shop, the 
ship, the field, the forest, the mine, shall be a temple wherté the psalm and 
prayer of Religion goes up from daily, normal, blessed work. 

This Revival will not come all at once, as the lightning shineth 
from the east to the west, but as the morning comes, little by little, so will 
it be'welcomed too. As that material day-spring from on high comes grate- 
ful to grass and trees, to men and women, so will this Revival come upon 
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our hearts, as natural consequence of prayer and manly toil — our 
toilsome prayer, our prayerful toil. It me as the agriculture of New 
England came — one little field made ready this year, another next — the 
Indian Corn growing triumphant amid the black stumps of the oaken forest 
which the axe had hewn down and the fire had swept away, the Savage 
looking grimly on, no longer meditating war, but yet wondering at the 
apples which litter the ground with the ruddy loveliness of unwonted, un- 
expected health, It is coming already : — the peace-men, the temperance- 
men, anti-slavery men, educational men, the men of science, poetic men, the 
reform-men, men of commerce, manufactures, agriculture—every good 
man, every good woman —all these are helps to it, each digging up and 
planting his little plot of ground. Good ministers of all denominations — 
Catholic, Protestant, Trinitarian, Unitarian, Methodist, Baptist, Quaker, 
Universalist, Spiritualist, — there are thousands of them, —are toiling after 
that great end, even though they know it not. Many have done something, 
some much,—one man more than any. His name is not honored in the 
Churches — of course not! Was Jesus in the Temple? They cast him 
out even from the synagogue. There is a scholarly man in New England, 
gifted with such genius for literature as no other American has ever shown. 
He has large power of intuitive perception of the Beautiful, the True, the 
Just, the Good, the Holy; cultivated singularly well, having the poetic 
power of pictured speech, not-less than the inward eye to see. His life is 
heroic asa soldier’s ; he never runs, nor hides, nor stoops, nor stands aside 
to avoid the shot which hits tall marks: yet is no woman gentler than this 
unflinching man. He was cradled in the church — it is good for a cradle, 
not a college, shop, or house. He was bred in the ministry, and sat at 
famous feet. The little town of Concord is the centre of his sphere; its 
circumference, —that great circle lies far off, hid underneath the foreign 
* horizon of future centuries. 

I honor the Chaunceys, the Mayhews, the Freemans, the Buckminsters, 
the Channings, who taught great truths, and also lived full of nobleness; | 
thank God for their words, which come directly, or echoed to your heart 
and mine. They have gone to their reward. But no living man has done 
so much as Emerson to waken this Religion in the great Saxon heart of 
Americans and Britons. It is not doctrine he teaches —his own creed is 
not well defined ; it is the inspiration of manliness that he imparts. He 
has never beguiled a man or unsuspecting maid to join a church, to under- 
write another’s creed, or comply with an alien ritual. But his words and 
his life charm earnest men with such natural religion as makes them, of 
their own accord, to trust the Great Soul of all, and refine themselves into 
noble, normal, individual life. In six hours of so many recent weeks, | 
think he has done more to promote the revival of Piety and Morality in 
Boston, than all the noisy rant of Calvinistic preaching, Calvinistic singing, 
and Calvinistic prayer, in the last six-months. 

What an opportunity there is for you and me to work in this true Revi- 
val! No nation offers a field so fair. We can speak and listen, we can 
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“print and read, with none to mgjest or make us afraid. More than all that, 
we can live as high as we pleasé: There is no government, no church vo 
lay its iron hands on our head and say—“ Stop there!” Misguiding min- 
isters may believe in the damnation of babies newly born, may pray curses 
“onus all; they cannot light a faggot to burn a man ; their spirit is willing, 
but'their flesh is weak! It is a grand age and nation to live in and work 
for.” 


Under the general theme of “ Philosophy for the People,” Mr. Em- 
erson treats of “Seven Metres of Intellect ;” “Instinct, Perception, 
Talent ;” “Genius, Imagination, Taste ;” “Laws of the Mind ;” 
“Conduct of the Intellect,” and “ Relation of Intellect to Morals.” 


Since writing the above, we have found copied into the Christian 
Register, the following account of a “ movement” among the Unitarians. 


Tue UyiTarian RELicious REvivAL aT East Boston. — About 

four months since, at a prayer and conference meeting in the vestry of the 
Rev. W. H. Cudworth’s church, it was agreed that those present should, 
from that date every day, at noon, ask God for the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
and that He wouid revive the church. It was designed as a special, united 
prayer for a special blessing ; and now behold the answer. For a week 
every afternoon between half-past four and half-past five, revival meetings 
have been held in the vestry, all well attended, and the good work is still in 
progress. The meeting yesterday was very interesting. Among those 
present we noticed Orthodox, Methodists, New Church people, and others 
of different denominations, who took a lively interest in the glorious cause. 
The prayer meeting on Friday evening was the largest ever assembled in 
the church, and was carried on with great spirit, to the profit of all who 
took part in its proceedings. 
» The revival meetings will continue until anniversary week ; and all who 
have an interest in that higher life which raises mankind above the allure- 
ments of time and sense, and brings them into closer communion with the 
Redeemer, are invited to attend and take part. 

It may be well to state for the information of those who regard Uni- 
tarians as little better than Pagans, that during the past fifteen years, the 
Unitarians of East Boston have had regular prayer and conference meet- 
ings every Friday evening ; also special meetings for prayer, and meetings 
from house to house, and the Lord has prospered them in a wonderful de- 
gree. “Come.and see.” — Traveller. 


For what purpose is the attention of that denomination called to 
such proceedings as these? Is it. a quiet suggestion that such 
“special” revival efforts should become a part of the zew Unitarian 
“denominational activity,” of which we have lately heard so much? 
If that is the idea, we shall soon expect to see. some one of the dis- 
tinguished revival preachers now laboring in the same direction, in 
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the interests of the evangelical denomination, occupying Unitarian 
pulpits. Plutarch relates that when Ag&ilaus was told, ‘ the Lacedx- 
monians were turning Medes,’ he replied, ‘No; the Medes are turn- 
ing Lacedemonians.’ Evidently the “Orthodox, Methodists, New 
Church people, and others of “different denominations ” have no idea 
of turning Unitarians. “Shall we then conclude that the reverse is 
the case? 





BOOK NOTICES. 


ESSAYS ON THE SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE THEORIES OF RENAN, STRAUSS, AND THE TUBIN- 
GEN SCHOOL. By Rev. GEORGE P. FISHER, M. A., Professor of 
Church History in Yale College. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 
124 Grand Street. 1866. 


Tuts work is admirably adapted to the end for which it was written ; but 
it is a matter of deep regret that it was not written for a higher object. 
From our hearsay of the book, we had indulged the hope that here, at length, 
was manifested a sincere intention of coming to the help of those who have 
been unable to accept the anti-naturalism of the popular Christianity. Of 
that class are we ; and taking up the book we were disposed once more to 
assume the question to be an open one, and see what considerations we had 
overlooked. We have laid it down with a keen sense of disappointment, 
not only that it does not meet our case, but that it was not seriously in- 
tended to do so, that it was written for the edification of those who are 
already on the author’s side, or at best, for the admonition of those who are 
restless in their bonds, and are on the lookout for the north star and a land 
of freedom. Professor Fisher is aware that rationalism does not have its 
root in any particular theory of Gospel history. If, then, he had been 
undertaking in earnest to meet it, he would have grappled with the essen- 
tial, and not with the accidental. It is not that we object to bringing 
Strauss, Renan, and Baur to the bar of critical judgment. Every scholar 
must welcome such endeavors to elicit historical truth, and expose un- 
founded assumptions. But the question of historical criticism is only a side 
issue, in which Professor Fisher may triumph over Baur and the rest, with- 
out touching the grand principle in dispute. He does not thus even demon- 
strate the reliability of the New Testament records. Suppose that none of 
the rationalist theories are correct, it does not follow that there will never 
be a true rationalistic theory ; or, if no such thegry is possible, it does not 
follow that the Gospel narratives are more credible than that kind of history 
ordinarily is. Suppose we admit that there is sufficient evidence for the 
authenticity and genuineness of the New Testament, if it did not treat of a 
subject which more than all others is apt to be encumbered with supersti- 
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fion ‘and myth ; and that it is because of the incredibility of that which is 
recorded, that we question the Feceived tradition of its authorship. It was 
manifestly the duty of our author, if he intended to reach the rationalists 
‘themselves, to show that the presumption against accepting miracles is un- 
founded and unreasonable. Does he recognize this, and argue the question ? 
But his reasons are applicable to those only who already admit his conclu- 
sions. For those who are inclined to faith only in miraculous interposition, 
he makes out a plausible case for some gospel miracles. He admits that his 
argument does not have weight with one who denies the legitimacy of the 
idea. 

“Every theist knows ” we are told, “that supernatural interposition has 
occurred in the past; that all things which he beholds owe their existence 
to such an exertion of the divine will. For he traces them all to an art of 
creation.” This would be a very good argument if it were a fact ; but the 
naturalist denies any such supernatural interposition in the past, and there- 
fore the argument is worthless to him. He believes that, however and 
whenever the things which we behold about us came into being, they came 
in accordance with the universal law of growth. 

If miracles could be proved to be possible, that would be one step cer- 
tainly toward the acceptance of them as actual. But here, too, the real 
theaning of the problem is not apprehended. “ Is it necessary to argue this 
point before a believer in God?” To which we answer: it is; because, 
first, one might believe in God, and not in God’s being such that it would 
be morally possible for him to work miracles. If there is any better way 
for him to accomplish his purposes than by miracles, then it will not be 
possible for him to work them. And, second, the very idea of miracle may 
be such as to render it an absolute impossibility. Suppose it were called a 
miracle to make a triangle so that the three included angles should be more 
or less than two right angles. Is that miracle possible with God? But no 
one claims that God can do that which involves contradictions! Well! it 
ought, by this time, to have been discovered that when the possibility of 
miracles is de ried, it is only meant that a miracle is a chimera, a contradic- 
tion in terms. Is the creation of the world out of nothing miraculous? It 
is impossible, like the equation o==1. No matter to whom the making of 
such an equation is attributed, it is an impossible one. And if zero cannot 
equal one, it cannot become one, equation out of nothing is impossible. 
Zero contains nothing of which to make one. There can be something where 
there was nothing only by importation. The nearest approach the philosophi- 
cal theist can make to the popular conception of creation is the assumption 
that God willed the objective manifestation of himself in that form which we 
call the world, that which is now visible in space existed previously in God. 

“Tn defining a miracle,” says Professor Fisher, “we pledge ourselves 
to no particular theory concerning the constitution of nature. If the new 
doctrine of the persistency of force should be established, our present dis- 
cussion would not be sensibly affected.” A surprising statement truly f 
We had supposed it would completely set aside the idea of miracle. The 
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doctrine of the conservation of force is, that whenever an event transpires it 
is only old force taking on new manifestation, and that whenever a given 
phenomenon disappears, the force therein embodied has passed into other 
forms —that force is able to have neither absolute. beginning nor end., 
Does that tally with creation, ‘or. with miracle in any form? (for all miracle 
is of the nature of creation.) According to the law referred to, the framing 
of the world, and every other possible event can only be regarded as exist- 
ing power going into particular manifestation, like the formless elements of 
nature combining into a tree, or the voluntary energy of man passing’ into 
actual deed ; and if such things are miraculous, where is the natural? Pro- 
fessor Fisher says that “ Pascal has exactly hit the true nature of a miracle, 
when he terms it a result exceeding the natural force of the means em- 
ployed.” We should say, that is exactly the’idea of magic. Pascal’s defi- 
nition excludes the law of the conservation of force. Nay ! it strikes at the 
very idea of cause and effect, which implies an equipoise between the ante- 
cedent.and the consequent. What is the meaning of this assumption that 
events may happen out of the relation of cause and effect? What is it but 
the ignoring of science, and all sober thinking ? The principle of cause and 
effect is not an accidental thing, resulting from a particular and arbitrary 
constitution of nature. It is something intrinsic and necessary in any world 
— any possible universe. Two and two do not equal four by some chance. 
They never can help it—God cannot. Precisely so of cause and effect. 
When. anything comes to pass it does not come out of nothing ; nor by 
hocus pocus, magic, or accident can there be more or less in the effect than 
in the cause. That which was in one form has taken another form. The 
antecedents being what they were, the consequents could not be otherwise 
than they are. Miracle therefore is impossible ; that is, it seems so to us; 
and if Professor Fisher’s book had not been intended for home consumption, 
he would have thought it necessary to make some show of opposition to 
this vital, fundamental objection, and not spend all his strength on side 
issues regarding which we are comparatively unconcerned. 

That such is its real intention is not less evident from another point of 
view. When one undertakes in good faith to convince another of his error, 
he does not begin with opprobrious epithets, or dark insinuations. He 
enters upon the work in a conciliatory, or at least an appreciative spirit. 
He does not assume his own infallibility or his opponent’s special depravity. 
In saying this, we do not mean to charge Professor Fisher with unusual 
discourtesy. But if that of which we complain is general, there is all the 
more reason for our complaint. It does seem as though the Evangelicals, 
the moment they refer to those who reject their views, forget the human 
relation in which they stand ‘to their opponents. Only in theological con- 
troversy would the treatment to which disbelievers are subject be tolerated. 
Does Professor Fisher give modern skeptical writers the credit of an im- 
proved moral tone, of apparent sincerity, and of unquestionable scholarship? 
It is only for the sake of a defter and more deadly thrust. He hints that 
beheath the fair show of honor, “ there lies deep down in ‘the héart an ua- 
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wholesome fountain of bitter feeling with reference to the doctrines and 
restraints of religion.” In his view our exterior is deceptive, Satan trans- 
forming. himself into an angel of light ; and the Christian world is warned 
to beware of our seductions. Professor Fisher may thus encourage a vul- 
gar prejudice among his partizans, but to others he can only make his cause 
the more absurd. Believers, it seems, enjoy that spiritual illumination and 
delicate moral sense which enable them to see the force of such reasons as 
ate adduced for supernaturalism, while disbelievers have had their tastes so 
depraved, and their intellects so darkened by the fall as not to be able to 
appreciate them. It does not seem to have occurred to our author, that 
the baleful effects of the fall may be manifest in the character of the popu- 
lar.theology! ‘ Possibly God has.so arranged it, that while this proof is 
sufficient to satisfy one whose spiritual eye is open to these realities, it is 
yetindued-with no power to create conviction where such is not the fact.” 
Our friends who depend so much upon scriptural quotations, must not for- 
get about the two men who went up into the temple to pray, and what Jesus 
said of the one who thanked God that he was not as other men are. 


D. B. 





Tue PosiTIvE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE CoMTE. By JoHN STUART 
MILL. Boston: William V. Spencer. 1866. pp. 182. 


OF all the writings whose subject has been the philosophy of Comte, we 
like this the best, because it performs the two chief requisites of a critical 
examination : it explains the nature of Positivism and corrects the misrep- 
resentations which have been made of it, mainly by English writers. Under 
this head the errors of Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the pamphlet which he 
wrote to refute the charge that he was a Positivist, are very acutely 
shown. 

Wherever Mr. Mill dissents from the positions of Comte, or from his 
use of certain words, his objections are clearly stated, and carry great 
weight, But he accepts the general principles of Positivism, which indeed 
he shows to be not original with Comte, but already underlying all scien-: 
tific speculations, and essential to them. 

There are two papers in this volume. The first is devoted to a minute 
development of the philosophy, the second to an examination of Comte’s 
wtitings of his second period, and of his Religion of Humanity. Mr. Mill 
shows what is ridiculous in this, but tenderly, as he declares that the pro- 
foundness of Comte’s convictions must protect him from ridicule. The 
tong of the paper is as admirable as its style. He brings out of Comte’s 
later rage for systematizing, the true thoughts that are embedded in it, and 
that never deserted his great intellect. 

To all who desire to arrive in a convenient way, and with little loss of 
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time, at an understanding of the main points of Positivism, and of its excel- 
lencies and defects, we recommend Mr. Mills’ generous, sympathetic yet 
critical volume. J. W. 





Tue THEOLOGIES. By GeRRiITT SMITH. pp. 28. 


Tue writer of this pamphlet does n@deny that many great and precious 
truths are scattered through all the thedlogies which now keep the Christian 
world sectarian: he thinks*that these systems might be improved, but he 
would prefer to see them all quickly demolished, that the truths which they 
have imprisoned might escape and gather mankind into spiritual unity. His 
object is, therefore, to show that true religion is to be learned from the facts 
of matter and of mind, not primarily from the Bible, concerning which he 
says some sensible things, but from nature and mankind. 

Of God’s spirit he says, “that all men can receive of it, and that its power 
is such as to work in him, who opens wide his mind and heart to it, a 
change so great as to be comparable to a new birth, and a resulting bles- 
sedness, which Jesus well calls ‘the kingdom of God.’” Thig is sufficiently 
evangelical. But he speaks severely of the Old Testament and the Jewish 
Theology, which have lent to Christendom its most favorite doctrines of 
eternal punishment, an unforgiving God, a deified Jesus, a vicarious 
Saviour, a supernatural man. 

We have only space for one extract from this plain spoken and courageous 
pamphlet. 

“ Great stress is laid on the importance of having our knowledge in the 
sphere of morals and religion attain to certainty ; and hence the argument 
for a direct revelation of the things of that sphere. But the mistake which 
lies at the bottom of all this is the underrating of human powers and human 
dignity. It is not man, but beings of an inferior grade, that need certainty 
in their knowledge. The beaver and the bee have it in their sure instincts. 
‘But man’s high faculties supersede the necessity as well of instinctive as of 
revealed certainty. Itis true that, instead of setting out in life, as does the 
brute, with all the knowledge he needs, he is to labor for it throughout his 
life. But it is also true that, with the help of those high faculties, he can 
labor successfully for it. He requires not the sure guidance of either in- 
stinct or revelation. Enough for him is it that, by means of those faculties, 
le can be ever approaching certainty. ‘The glorious uncertainty of the 
law,’ not in an ironical sense only, has beeome a proverb. But more glori« 
ows are the uncertainties in sublime, moral and religious truth, through 
which man must be ever working his way up toward the distant and per- 
haps never available goal of entire certainty. Lessing was right in holding 


that itis the pursuit, more than the possession of truth which ennobles 
and glorifies man.” J. W. 





